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This booklet is published in the interest of continuing the 
agricultural and industrial progress that Florida has made during 
the past 30 years. Only with an educated and informed public 
will this State continue being one of the country’s leaders in 
furnishing America’s residents the necessary foodstuffs and other 
materials which give the people of this continent the opportunity 
of “having the highest living standard in the World.” With this 
thought in mind we are happy to present you with this booklet. 
It is but a token expression of the service that the Florida Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is giving to the residents of this State, this 
Country and the World. 

NATHAN MAyo 
Commissioner of Agriculture 


COVER: One of the prettiest scenes in 
Florida, and also one of the most fragrant, 
is Orange Blossom time when millions of 
graceful white flowers of the Orange tree 
perfume the atmosphere for miles around. 
Here’s a scene portraying a tree full of 
blossoms and oranges in Central Florida, 
a tribute to the State Flower and to one of 
the major commercial products grown in 
ue state Florida State News Bureau 
oto. 


Published by the Bureau of Immigration, Department of Agriculture, State Capitol, 
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For some time now there has been a distinct need for a diction- 
ary of fruits, vegetables, flowers, fiber crops, trees, shrubs and 
other ornamentals grown in Florida. Such a booklet is necessary 
to answer the many requests for information concerning such 
plants from interested persons throughout America. 

In this booklet we have tried to answer in capsule form the 
various questions asked about our large and varied plant life. 
This information has been compiled from various booklets pub- 
lished in the past by the State Department of Agriculture, from 
staff members at the University of Florida, from the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and from other technicians as- 
sociated in such work. 

This book of definitions is dedicated to the many persons 
interested in plants and to those engaged in experimental pro- 
grams of farm and garden crops and plants. Throughout Florida, 
many men and women are spending their time, effort and money 
in an attempt to produce more and better foods for America’s 
dinner tables and prettier flowering plants and shrubs for this 
country’s gardens. 

For detailed information on the many fruits, vegetables and 
other crops and plants grown in this State and listed in this book- 
let, we suggest you contact the State Department of Agriculture, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Agricultural Experiment Station, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla.; State Chamber of Commerce, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; and the Florida Development Commission, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

JACK SHOEMAKER 
Director 
Bureau of Immigration 
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AVOCADO—Large, thick-skinned, green or olive-colored glob- 
ular fruit. Buttery flesh is eaten raw as a salad. Has nutty flavor. 
Grown in Central and South Florida. Harvested in July to Janu- 
ary. Shipped. 


BANANA—Large perennial tropical plant grown for its well- 
known delicious fruits. Cavendish variety is grown in South Flor- 
ida. Fruit is small, produced in large bunches, thin-skinned and 
of good quality. Usually harvested 12 to 18 months after plant- 
ing. Local use. 


BARBADOS CHERRY—Fruit that furnishes richest source of 
ascorbic acid that there is. This spreading, dark, shiny-green, 
foliaged-plant has fruit up to one inch across of three lobes, thin- 
skinned, bright red in color. Taste varies from sweet to acid. 
Two to four crops can be produced in summer and fall. Used for 
jellies. Grown in South Florida with fruit maturing from May 
to December. Home use. 


CACAO—Tree bears seed pods with thick leathery shell contain- 
ing up to 40 beans, which are processed for cocoa and chocolate. 
Grown in South Florida as a curiosity. Home use. 


CAROB—Known as St. John’s Bread, this tree is grown for its 
large, protein-rich pods, which are used for livestock feed and 
when finely ground as human food. Makes a nourishing, fer- 
mented drink and nutritious food. Grown in South Florida and 
harvested in June and July. Home use. 


CHAYOTE—A vine which bears in autumn pear-shaped, green 
or white, 3 to 4-inch-long fruits. Leaves supply forage, young 
parts are used as greens and the fruit is esteemed boiled. Grown 
throughout Florida. Harvested in 6 to 8 months. Shipped. 


COCONUT—Fruit of tropical palm, source of various commer- 
cial products: Husk is used for brushes, fresh nut is edible and the 
dried nut meat is used for copra, the source of palm oil. Grown 
in South Florida. Harvested 5 to 8 years after planting. Shipped. 


COCOPLUM- —Tropical plum-like fruit, used mostly for jam. 
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Grown in the Keys and the Miami region. Harvested in late sum- 
mer and fall. Home use. 


FIG— This delicious fruit is loved by all. Hollow fruit which has 
a small opening at one end and is completely lined with tiny 
flowers. Has slight laxitive effect. Grown in North Florida. 
Takes two to four years to produce. Harvested in summer and 
fall. Local use. 


GRAPE—Pulpy, edible berry borne on clusters on vines. Musca- 
dine varieties are grown through Florida. Takes two to four years 
to produce. Of many different varieties, scuppernong is con- 
sidered among best flavored. Harvested during June and July. 
Shipped. 


GRAPEFRUIT —Semi-tropical citrus fruit, having fine-grained, 
light-green to yellow pulpy flesh of slightly acid taste. Grown in 
Central and South Florida. Takes 4 to 6 years to produce. Har- 
vested usually in October to May. Shipped. 


GUAVA (Common)—Tropical, roundish yellow, white, pink or 
salmon fruit up to 4 inches long with white, yellow, or pink aro- 
matic flesh. Of various sizes, shapes, flavors, acidities, textures 
and colors. Used mostly for jelly. Grown in Central and South 
Florida and takes 2 to 4 years to produce, being harvested in fall 
and winter. Shipped. 


GUAVA (Cattley)—Fruit smaller than common Guava, grown 
as ornamental for coppery red fruit of sub-acid taste and juicy 
pulp. Has numerous small seeds and musky flavor. Grown in 
South and Central Florida and fruit ripens in July and August. 
Home use. Also called Strawberry Guava. 


KUMQUAT—Ornamental citrus fruit, used for decorating and 
trimming boxes of citrus. Grown throughout Florida. Some 
varieties are acid while others are sweet. Used for marmalades. 
Harvested during fall and winter. Shipped. 


LEMON-— Yellow, sub-tropical acid citrus fruit. Subject to frost. 
Grown in Central and South Florida. Takes three to five years 
to produce. Harvest depends on variety. Shipped. 


LIME—Strongly acid tropical fruit. Tenderness to frosts restricts 
growth to South Florida and warmer parts of the Ridge section. 
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Peel of fruit has aromatic oil. Takes three to five years to pro- 
duce. Harvested during winter. Shipped. 


LOQUAT—Plum-like yellow or orange fruit, delicious whether 
eaten raw or in pies or jellies. Grown in erect clusters on plant. 
Flesh is juicy and sub-acid in taste. Grown throughout Florida 
and harvested in early spring. Local use. 


LYCHEE—Sub-tropical fruit of antiquity. Fresh ripe fruit has 
size and color of large ripe strawberry. Known best for its dried 
state, a sweetish, raisin-like pulp and seed which are enclosed in 
rough, thin, brown papery shell. Grows in clusters. Grown in 
South Florida and trees start fruiting in 4 to 6 years with har- 
vesting in June and July. Shipped. 


MAMEY—Globular, russet, rather rough, leathery-skinned, apri- 
cot-flavored fruit. Can be eaten fresh or used as stewed fruit. 
Grown in South Florida and harvested in summertime. Also 
widely used as ornamental tree. Home use. 


MANGO—Large tropical fruit which is ranked among choicest 
in color, aroma, flavor, and food value. Has various shapes, sizes, 
weights and colors. Grown in warmer parts of Central and in 
South Florida. Takes four to six years to produce. Harvested in 
June and July. Shipped. 


ORANGE-—Round, yellow, green or orange-colored skinned, sub- 
tropical fruit. Most popular of all citrus fruits. Pulpy flesh used 
in ades, juices and eaten raw while dried pulp is used for cattle 
feed. Grown in Central and South Florida. Takes 4 to 6 years to 
produce. Harvested usually from October to June. Shipped. 


PAPAYA-—Large yellow or orange-skinned, pink or yellow- 
fleshed fruits with musky odor. Eaten like muskmelons. While 
immature, it is cooked like squash. May weigh 10 to 15 pounds. 
Fruits are clustered on trunk. Latex used for medicines and cos- 
meties. Grown in South Florida. Planted in February to June 
and may take 12 to 15 months to harvest. Shipped. 


PEACH-—Yellow or reddish-yellow pulpy fruit. Can be eaten 
fresh or canned. Grown in North Florida. Takes 2 to 3 years 
to produce and harvest is usually in early summer. South Florida 
has a tropical peach which is reddish in color and has inner flesh 
of white to red in color. Very tasty. Local use. 
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PEAR-—Temperate climate fruit having firm and somewhat 
gritty flesh, with yellow rind. Grown in North Florida. Takes 3 
to 4 years to produce. Harvested in late summer. Local use. 


PERSIMMON—Very sweet-tasting (when ripe) reddish-yellow 
pulpy fruit. Grown in North Florida. Best used in fresh form. 
Takes 3 to 4 years to produce and harvested usually at the time 
of the first frost. Shipped. 


PINEAPPLE—Aromatic succulent fruit that has yellow or 
whitish meat. A compound fruit of numerous, reddish-orange, 
tile-like segments. Grown in South Florida. Planted in August 
and September and harvested in 18 to 20 months. Shipped. 


PLUM—Smooth-skinned, bloom-covered juicy fruit. Of various 
colors, usually wine-colored, with firm, yellow-red pulp of ex- 
cellent quality and sub-acid flavor. Used for canning and jellies. 
Grown in North Florida. Planted in January and February. Takes 
3 to 4 years to produce and harvested in late summer. Shipped. 


SAPODILLA-—Seurfy brown fruit which when ripe contains 
yellowish, translucent, melting, fragrant sweet flesh. Tree yields 
close-grained wood and its gum, called chicle, is used in making 
chewing gum. Grown in South Florida. Takes 6 to 10 years to 
produce. Harvested in summer. Local use. 


SATSUMA-—Tangerine-like citrus fruit with thick and coarse 
skin, about 3 inches in diameter, yellow to yellow-orange in color. 
Not quite as spicy and rich in taste as tangerine. Hardy and is 
grown in North Florida. Planted in January and February. Har- 
vested in 3 to 5 years usually in November. Shipped. 


SEAGRAPE-—Tree or shrub having large, red-veined, leathery 
leaves, white flowers and purple fruits in grapelike clusters. 
Grown in South Florida. Home use. 


STAR APPLE—Round, smooth, light purple or green fruit 4 
inches in diameter, with a white, tender, edible pulp. Flesh has 
mild sweet flavor and smooth texture. Interior of fruit when 
cut crosswise suggests star. Grown in South Florida and fruits 
mature in April and May. Fome use. 


TANGELO—Hybrid citrus fruit whose parents were the tan- 
gerine and pomelo (grapefruit). Flavor recalls both parents as 
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does skin. Grown in Central and South Florida and harvested 
from October to March. Shipped. 


TANGERINE-—Citrus fruit, usually colored orange, which has 
kid glove skin and easy separation of pulpy sections. Grown in 
Central and South Florida. Planted in winter and harvested in 
4 to 6 years in fall and winter. Shipped. 


WATERMELON-—Large, globular to cylindrical shaped, green, 
mottled or striped fruit consisting of red, pulpy, watery and sweet 
flesh. Considered one of top refreshing mid-summer delicacies. 
Grown throughout Florida. Planted January to March and har- 
vested in 90 days. Shipped. 
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Experimental and Secondary 


AKEE— Fruit of 3-celled capsule, 3 to 4 inches in length and yel- 
low to red in color. At maturity, fruit splits longitudinally to ex- 
pose round, shiny, black seeds, to each of which is attached the 
edible white aril. Best eaten when fried. As long as the flesh 
is fairly firm without any softening or pastiness, the Akee may 
be eaten freely without fear of poisoning. Grown in South Flor- 
ida and fruits mature in late summer to early winter. 


AMBARELLA— Fruits of ellipsoid or obovoid shape, 2 to 3 
inches long, of sordid yellow to golden yellow in color when ripe. 
Pale yellow, firm and juicy flesh varies from sweet to acid. Used 
for preserves and sauces. Grown in South Florida and fruits ripen 
in August to February. 


ATEMOY A—Tree resembling sugar apple in habit, foliage and 
flower but a fruit that resembles the cherimoya in structure and 
flavor. (See Cherimoya) Grown in South Florida. 


BIGNAY—Drupe-like fruits which are borne in racemose clusters 
of 20 to 40 or more, each less than 14 inch in diameter and ovoid 
in shape. Fruits change from green to red to almost black in color 
at maturity. Fruits are juicy, sub-acid and well-flavored. Used 
for jellies and wine. Grown in South Florida and harvested in 
July to December. 


BILIMBI—Cylindrical, five-angled fruit, 2 to 4 inches long, green- 
ish-yellow in color, soft and juicy in texture. Resembles the Ca- 
rambola but has more acid than that fruit. Used as pickle or 
relish. Grown in South Florida. 


BLACK SAPOTE—Rounded, oblate fruit, from 2 to 5 inches in 
diameter, dark olive green in color. Thin skin encloses soft pulpy 
flesh which is dark chocolate in color. Pulp is soft, sweet but 
insipid. Grown in South Florida and fruits ripen in fall and 
winter. 


BULLOCK’S HEART—Heart-shaped, smooth, reddish brown 
fruit. Consistency of pulp is similar to that of sugar apple, but 
quality is inferior. Chilling improves sweet and insipid flavor of 
fruit called custard apple. Grown in South Florida. 
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CALAMONDIN—Close relative of citrus that is widely used as 
ornamental. Small fruit, of one inch in diameter, which looks like 
highly-colored miniature tangerine. Pulp is sour and used to some 
extent as substitute for lemons and limes. Brilliant yellow in 
color. Also used for preserves. Grown in South Florida. 


CANISTEL-— Round to oval fruit, pointed at the apex. 2 to 4 
inches long, has membraneous skin of yellow, while soft mealy 
flesh is bright orange. Flavor is rich and very sweet and fruit is 
best fresh. Grown from Keys to Palm Beach and harvested in 
November to February. Also called egg fruit. 


CAPULIN- —Fruit is globose, smooth, red or yellow berry, about 
14 inch in diameter, with very sweet, juicy pulp and numerous 
minute seeds. Eaten fresh and used for tarts and jams. Fruits 
in fall in South Florida. Also known as Jam-fruit. 


CARAMBOLA—Ovoid fruits, 4 by 214 inches in size with trans- 
lucent, yellow and shiny waxed appearance when ripe, with 4 to 
5 prominent longitudinal ribs. Crisp, juicy pulp is acid to sweet 
in various fruits with fragrant smell. Eaten fresh or used in 
jellies. Grown in South Florida. Produces 2 to 3 crops each year. 


CARISSA—Dark, red fruits, nearly ovoid in shape and 1 to 2 
inches in length. Eaten fresh or in salads or as a sauce. Flavor is 
vaguely suggestive of the raspberry. Cherry-like fruits are used 
in jelly-making or pickled when green. Grown in South Florida 
and harvested in summer. Also called natal plum. 


CERIMAN—Fruit, consisting of numerous green, tile-like, us- 
ually seedless, segments, which ripen at lower end first. Should 
not be eaten until fully ripe and soft. Fruits are whitish, sweet 
and delicious and flavor suggests a combination of several fruits. 
May be up to foot long. Grown in South Florida and harvested in 
late summer and early fall. 


CHERIMOY A—Fruit of conical to ovoid to irregular shapes 
with surface of specially arranged tubercles or slight depressions. 
Flesh is creamy white and soft, containing many dark brown 
seeds. Flavor is rich and aromatic in a pleasing blend of sweet- 
ness and mild acidity. Grown in South Florida. 


CITRON—Fruit that appears to be over-grown lemon, has a very 
thick peel and small amount of pulp that contains very little juice. 
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Fruit is used in candies to some extent. Grown in Central and 
South Florida areas. Tree resembles lemon tree. 


GOVERNOR'S PLUM—Plum-like, smooth, up to 114 inch in 
diameter fruits, having deep red to maroon color. Flesh is light 
in eolor and sweet to sub-acid. Fruits are eaten fresh or made 
into jellies. Grown in Central and South Florida. Also called 
Ramontchi. 


GRANADILLA—Ornamental vine fruit, oval in shape, 2 to 3 
inches in length, having deep purple color when ripe. Inside hard 
rind shell is a yellow, spicy, juicy, acid pulp used for making 
drinks and flavoring. Yellow fruit passion fruit is similar to pur- 
ple but larger. Grown in South Florida and harvested from late 
summer to winter. 


GRUMICHAMA —The fruit, pendant on long slender stems, is 
globose to oblate, scarlet to purplish-black in color and has four 
sepals. Skin is thin and delicate. Flesh is soft melting and 
sweet with agreeable flavor. Ripening season is from March to 
August in South Florida. 


HILL-GOOSEBERRY —Globose fruits, about 14 inch in diameter, 
that have downy, greenish purple color, and have seeds embedded 
in soft sweet purplish pulp of agreeable flavor. Make excellent 
jams and pies. Thrives in deep acid sandy soils. Fruits in Fall. 


HOG-PLUM—Ovoid fruits of yellow color, about 1 to 114 inches 
long, with the flavor of the scanty juice pulp sub-acid and rather 
pungent. Fruits in August to October and used for making 
jelly. South Florida fruit. Also called Yellow Mombin and Clobo. 


IBA—Round, prominently three-lobed pale-yellow-green fruits, 
about 34 inch in diameter. Firm, crisp flesh contains large 3- 
angled stone. Fruit resembles goosberry in flavor, being quite 
acid, and is used for pies and preserves. Fruits in April to June 
in South Florida. Also called Otaheite-Gooseberry. 


ILAMA—Fruit resembling Cherimoya but surface is tinged with 
pink and covered with whitish bloom. Pulp is pink or white of 
fairly good quality, but is rather scanty because of numerous 
rather large, tan-colored smooth seeds embedded in it. Grown in 
South Florida and fruits mature in August to December. 


IMBE—Broad ovoid fruit, 1 to 2 inches in diameter, orange in 
color, with large seed and thin layer of sweet, acidulous firm flesh 
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of pleasant flavor. Grown in South Florida and fruits ripen in 
April to August and October to January in different seedlings. 


JABOTICABA—Fruits up to one inch across, a dark blue in 
color, resembling large Concord grapes. They have tough skins 
and juicy pulp, and are produced in profusion along branches. 
Eaten fresh or made into jams and wines. Produces several crops 
a year. Grown in Central and South Florida. 


JACKFRUIT—Immense fruits, weighing from 10 to 40 pounds, 
oblong shape. Outer surface is covered with hard-pointed pro- 
jections. Fruit is composed of many carpels. Pulp is yellowish, 
soft and quite juicy when fruit is ripe. Pulp is eaten fresh, dried 
or preserved and seeds are roasted and eaten. Grown in South 
Florida and fruits mature in July and August. 


JAMBOLAN—Fruit of ovoid-oblong shape, sometimes curved, 
from 1% to one inch long of deep maroon to purple in color. Has 
rather firm, but juicy deep purple flesh. Varies from mildly sub- 
acid to tart in taste and more or less astringent. Grown in South 
Florida and fruits ripen from May through July. 


JUJUBE—Reddish-brown fruits varying from subglobose to 
ovoid in shape, from 1 to 2 inches in length, with crisp, firm, 
slightly sub-acid flesh. Candied, it acquires texture and taste of 
date. Grown throughout Florida. Harvested in summer and fall. 


KARANDA—Globose to ovoid fruits, less than one inch long, are 
smooth, purplish-black when ripe, with pale red acid pulp contain- 
ing small seeds. Fruit is too acid to be eaten fresh, but excellent 
for jellies and drinks. Grown in South Florida. 


KITEMBILLA—Velvet-coated fruit of purple or lilac-color, in- 
side and out, resembling gooseberry in size, shape, and flavor, 
although less firm in flesh. Sweet and juicy, it's used for pre- 
serves, Grown in South Florida and harvested during winter. 


KWAI MUK—Fruits are subglobose to irregular in shape and 
very soft when ripe, about one inch in diameter. Very tender 
skin is covered with short fine pubescence. Texture of deep 
orange-red flesh is fine and tender and the flavor pleasant from 
sub-acid to acid. Grown in Dade County. Fruits ripen in fall. 


LIMEQUATS—Citrus resulting from lime and kumquat. Fruit is 
small and lemon-shaped, and juice is not as good as either lemon 
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or lime. It leaves an aftertaste in the mouth. Grown in Central 
and South Florida. 


LINGARO—Pink or pale red fruits, about size and shape of 
small olive, are capped by persistent calyx tubers. Smooth- 
skinned and contain a single slender seed surrounded by firm 
but juicy flesh. Flavor is tart and fruit is used mainly for jelly. 
Fruiting season lasts all spring. Grown in South Florida. 


LONGAN—Fruit closely related to lychee and although it is good 
tasting, it is inferior to lychee. Edible portion is white and trans- 
lucent and outer covering is a dull brown in color. Fruit is eaten 
fresh. Flavor is sweet and pleasant. Grown in South Florida, and 
fruit ripens in July and August. 


MABOLO—Globose to oblate fruits, 2 to 3 inches in diameter, 
covered thickly with short reddish brown hair. Flesh is cream 
colored, rather dry, sweet and aromatic. Grown throughout 
Florida. 


MACADAMIA—Fruit having leathery outer covering and single 
round, brown seed. White kernel inside seed is the edible “nut.” 
It is of very good flavor and resembles the brazil nut in taste. 
Grown in South Florida. 


NARANJILLA—Round fruits, 214 inches in diameter, produced 
in abundance all along semi-woody stems beneath leaves of this 
plant. Orange in color and covered with brown hairs. Pulp is 
green in color with tomato-like seeds. Used as drink, eaten fresh 
or in jellies. Flavor is combination of tomato, orange, plum, 
banana, lime and strawberry. It is sweet yet has tartness. 
Grown in South Florida. 


PARA GUAVA—Very rare in Florida. This fruit is used for 
jellies. Similar to Guava. Grown in South Florida and harvested 
in fall. 


PINEAPPLE GUAVA—Oblong to round fruit, gray-green in 
color, of about 3 inches in length. Flavor is good resembling blend 
of pineapple and strawberry. Grown throughout Florida and fruit 
ripens in August and September. Used in jellies or eaten fresh. 


PITAYA—Fruit produced by climbing cactus that bears night- 
blooming flowers. Fruit has crimson color and strawberry flavor, 
is 2 to 3 inches in diameter. Flesh is white, juicy and seedy. Used 
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in making drinks and in sherbets. Grown in South Florida and 
used principally as ornamental for its very beautiful flowers. 


PITOMBA-—Orange-yellow fruits are broadly obovoid, about 
inch long, with apex broad and flattened. Thin, easily broken 
skin encloses a juicy, soft orange-colored pulp of an agreeable 
tart, aromatic flavor. Maturity season is May to July and fruits 
are used for jelly. Grown in South Florida. 


POMEGRANATE-—Globular fruit, size of orange or larger, 
which has smooth, leathery skin which ranges from yellow to 
beautiful red in color. Made of cells inside which is transparent 
vesicle containing red juicy pulp and a seed. Flavor is sub-acid. 
Used for drink and jellies. Grown throughout Florida. Harvested 
in late summer. 


PURPLE MOMBIN—Fruits up to 114 inches long with smooth 
or knobby, red to dark-purple skin. Pulp is yellowish, juicy and 
edible and plum-like in taste. Grown in South Florida. Early 
yellow-fruited form matures in fall. Also called Spanish Plum. 


ROSE APPLE—Fruits nearly spherical, 2 inches in diameter, 
pale yellow to pinkish white, with a crisp flesh having sweetish 
rose odor and flavor. May be eaten fresh but best when candied. 
Used for confectionary. Grown in South Florida and harvested in 
April to June. 


ROSELLE-—Large, thick fleshy calyxes of this Hibiscus rela- 
tive supply a juice which makes a delicious beverage and sauces 
with a cranberry-like flavor. Grown throughout Florida. 


SAPOTE—Fruits, ovoid to ellipsoid in shape, 3 to 6 inches in 
diameter, with russet brown color and somewhat scurfy surface. 
Thick and woody rind encloses a firm pulp, reddish in color and 
finely granular in texture. Flavor varies from rich sweet to some- 
what spicy. Fruit eaten fresh or used in jellies. Grown in South 
Florida and fruits mature in May through July. 


SHADDOCK—Fruit appears to be large grapefruit with rather 
pebbly coarse skin. Pulp is quite sweet with limey flavor. Since 
fruits are large and grapefruit so well established nobody grows 
these commercially. Grown in South and Central Florida. 


SOURSOP-—Large fruit, weighing to four pounds, grown only 
in warmest sections of the State. Irregularly shaped, the skin is 
dark green covered with soft spines. The aromatic flesh is white, 
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juicy, with a soft cottony texture, and contains many dark flat- 
tened seeds. Pulp has distinctive agreeable acid flavor. 


SPANISH LIME-—Fruits produced in grape-like clusters with 
each fruit up to one inch in diameter. Covered with leathery, 
green skin and has a juicy whitish sweet or acid pulp. Seeds may 
be roasted and eaten like chestnuts. Grown in Key West. Fruit 
matures from June to October and is used only for local con- 
sumption. Also known as Mamoncillo. 


SUGAR APPLE—Heart-shaped fruits, 3 to 4 inches in diameter, 
yellowish-green in color, usually covered with white or bluish 
bloom. Pulp is white or creamy-white, softly granular, custard- 
like, very sweet and of agreeable flavor. Numerous seeds are im- 
bedded in pulp. Grown in South Florida and harvested in mid- 
summer to fall. 


SURINAM CHERRY—Two types of fruits, one having bright 
cherry-red color and the other deep crimson to almost black. 
About one inch in diameter, eight-ribbed and thin skinned. Pulp 
is soft and juicy, sweet, acidulous and aromatic. Eaten as fresh 
fruit or in jellies, fruit is grown in Central and South Florida and 
harvested in March and April. Also called Pitanga. 


TAMARIND—Fruit is pod to six inches long. When green and 
young and very acid, it is used for seasoning fish and meats. 
When mature the brittle brown shell encloses several large seeds, 
which are surrounded by brown, pasty, tart, date-like paste. This 
paste is used in preserves and in sauces. Grown in South Florida. 


UMKOKOLO—Round oblate fruit, 114 inches in diameter, with 
yellow to greenish-yellow skin and yellow, melting, juicy flesh. 
Also known as Kei-apple. It is highly acid and has aromatic 
flavor suggesting apricots. Used in sauces and jellies. Grown in 
South Florida and harvested in spring and summer. 


WAMPI—Ovoid, globose shaped fruits to one inch in diameter, 
pale yellow to yellowish-green in color with white aromatic, sub- 
acid pulp. Usually eaten fresh but suitable for pies and jellies. 
Grown in South Florida. 


WHITE SAPOTE—Fruit which is yellow-green in color and sub- 
globose to oblate in shape, from 2 to 4 inches in diameter. Skin 
is thin and easily broken and yellowish flesh is soft and sweet 
in desirable varieties. Grown in South Florida, and fruits ripen 
in April to June. 
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Vegetables 


ARTICHOKE (Jerusalem)—Member of the sunflower family. 
Tubers furnish food similar to flesh of potato. Grown in South 
Florida. Planted in March to May and harvested in late summer 
and early fall. 


ASPARAGUS—Perennial crop popular because of vitamin A 
source. Stalks furnish average food while tips considered delicacy. 
Spears develop from underground crowns, and they may be green, 
green with white butts, or all white. Grown throughout Florida. 


BEETS—Number of varieties grown for both the roots and 
greens. Common garden variety grown throughout Florida, plan- 
ted in early spring and again in fall and harvested in 60 days. Best 
when eaten while young and tender, since it tends to get woody 
with age. 


BROCCOLI—Plant similar to cauliflower, but has a number of 
smaller, looser green heads. Flower used as vegetable. Usually 
boiled and served as greens with a cream or hollandaise sauce. 
Grown throughout Florida. Planted through cool part of the year 
and harvested in 55 to 60 days. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS—Small, compact, globular heads, really 
swollen buds, developed from wild cabbage. Grown throughout 
Florida. Planted January and February and September to No- 
vember. Harvested in 90 to 120 days. 


CABBAGE—Herb whose thick, rounded strongly-veined leaves 
are compressed into a huge head on a short stalk. Various varie- 
ties have been on record for nearly 2,000 years. Grown through- 
out Florida. Planted in October to February and harvested in 
65 days. 


CANTALOUPE—Pale green or yellow fruit of the hard-rinded, 
ribbed or warty type of musk melon. Grown throughout Florida. 
Planted in February to March and harvested in 85 days. 


CARROT—Stemmed vegetable root crop of orange color. Small 
carrots are used as vegetables and in soups and salads, while 
large ones are used as feed for live stock. Grown throughout 
Florida. Planted in February and March and harvested in 100 
days. 
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CASSAVA—Tropical perennial grown for the fleshy roots that 
are an ancient source of starch. Source of tapioca. Grown 
throughout Florida. Planted in March and April and harvested in 
180 days. 


CAULIFLOWER—Herb developed from wild cabbage composed 
of swollen flower stems which form white heads. One of two 
flowers (other is broccoli) used as vegetables. Grown through- 
out Florida. Planted in winter and spring and harvested in 55 
days. 


CELERY—An herb whose crisp, blanched, leaf-stalks are a table 
delicacy used either plain or in salads and a flavoring for soups 
and stews. Grown in Central Florida. Planted in late summer and 
early fall and harvested in 120 to 150 days. 


CHINESE CABBAGE—While neither true cabbage nor lettuce, 
this plant has characteristics of each and can be both cooked and 
used for salad. Center section is very tender. Grown throughout 
Florida. Planted in winter and fall and harvested in 65 to 80 days. 


COLLARD—Tall-growing form of kale whose non-heading, thick, 
coarse leaves, borne in tufts, are eaten like greens. Grown 
throughout Florida. Planted at any time of year and harvested 
within 85 days. 


CORN—Starchy kernel food. Field varieties grown for fodder. 
Sweet varieties grown for immature ears which are eaten by 
humans. Grown throughout Florida. Planted in spring and har- 
vested in 75 to 90 days. 


CUCUMBER—Tendril-climbing herb growing immature pickles 
for salads and mature vegetable that is long, slender and some- 
what fleshy for use as appetizer or relish. Grown throughout 
Florida. Planted in February to April and harvested in 65 days. 


DASHEEN—Rich-flavored cooking tuber that has food prop- 
erties similar to potato, although it has greater content of starch 
and protein. Grown throughout Florida. Planted in February 
and harvested in September. 


EGG PLANT—Large, pear-shaped, purple and white fruit used 
as vegetable. Has a pleasant taste when fried, baked or steamed. 
Grown throughout Florida. Planted in spring and summer and 
harvested in 85 days. 
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ENGLISH PEAS—Annual, herbaceous, tendril-climbing vine 
having edible seeds in pods. Grown in North Florida. Planted in 
fall and spring and harvested in 45 days. 


ESCAROLE—Pot herb commonly known as endive, has ragged, 
curly-headed leaves like lettuce. Has greenish-white stems with 
rosette of curly, light green leaves which make attractive garnish 
for salads. Grown in Central Florida. Planted October to Febru- 
ary and harvested in 50 to 60 days. 


GARLIC—Resembles onion sets but has white papery outer shell. 
Has very strong flavor and used with meats and other foods for 
definite flavor. Grown in South Florida. 


KALE—Hardy, non-heading kind of cabbage grown for its foli- 
age which is used as greens. Grown throughout Florida. Planted 
in spring and fall and harvested in 90 to 120 days. 


KOHL-RABI—Cabbage relative grown for pale green or purple 
turnip-like swollen stems. Ready for table use when small and 
tender. Grown throughout Florida. Planted in fall and early 
spring and harvested in 60 to 80 days. 


LEEK—Hardy herb grown for its thick leaves and enclosed stems 
which are served like asparagus or used to season soups and meat 
dishes. Grown in North and Central Florida. Planted in fall and 
winter and harvested in 100 to 115 days. 


LETTUCE—Most important salad plant grown in America. 
Leaves are edible and used almost universally. Grown throughout 
Florida. Planted in fall and winter and harvested in 75 days. 


LIMA BEANS—Variety of civet bean whose pods bear only a few 
beans that are larger than other members of the pea family. 
Grown throughout Florida. Planted in early spring and harvested 
in 65 days. 


MUSTARD—Half-hardy, annual herb whose leaves are used for 
salads and pot herbs. Seeds are used to flavor foods and as a 
condiment. Oil of mustard is also obtained from seeds. Grown 
throughout Florida. Planted during most months and harvested 
in 30 days. 


OKRA—Annual herb whose long, ribbed pods are used, while 
green and tender, for thickening soups, catsups and stews, or as 
vegetable. Seeds may be cooked like peas. Grown throughout 
Florida. Planted in spring and summer and harvested in 60 days. 
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ONION—Pungent herb grown for firm, ripe white bulbs used 
for seasoning meats, soups, and eaten fresh. Grown throughout 
Florida. Planted in winter and fall and harvested in 100 days. 


PARSLEY-—Annual grown for bright-green, finely-curled, dis- 
sected leaves which are used primarily for flavoring meats, dishes, 
salads, and as garnishing. Grown throughout Florida. Planted 
in spring and harvested in 40 to 80 days. 


PARSNIP—Grown for long, thick, white, sweet roots used as 
vegetable. Grown in North and Central Florida. Planted in 
spring and fall and harvested in 125 to 160 days. 


PEAS—Variety of winter and summer crops used mostly as table 
foods. Fruits are formed in pods which when shelled and boiled 
are considered prized Southern dish. Grown throughout Florida. 
Planted in spring and summer and harvested in fall months. 


PEPPER-—Tropical herb bearing small, round or oblong, green 
or red, pungent fruits. One type is bell pepper which is a sweeter, 
much larger fruit, of mild flavor and used for salads and stuffing. 
Grown in Central and South Florida. Planted in late summer and 
early winter and harvested in 100 to 140 days. 


POTATO—World’s leading root crop grown for starch. Grown 
throughout Florida. Planted in spring and fall and harvested in 
100 to 120 days. 


PUMPKIN-—Plant grown for edible fruits, similar to squash in 
color, but larger. Flesh tastes somewhat like sweet potato. 
Grown throughout Florida. Planted in spring and harvested in 
150 to 180 days. 


RADISH—Annual herb grown for its crisp-fleshed roots of vari- 
ous sizes and colors. Used primarily in salads or eaten raw as 
relish. Roots are peppery in flavor. Grown throughout Florida. 
Planted during cool months and harvested in 27 days. 


RAPE—Hardy annual herb of mustard family. Grown for forage 
and as cover crop mostly, although also grown for oil in seeds 
used both in salads and in lubrication. Grown in South Florida. 
Planted in late summer and harvested in winter. 


RHUBARB-—Stout, hardy perennial whose thick leaf stalks are 
used stewed or made into pies and preserves. Can be grown 
throughout Florida. Planted in spring and harvested in summer. 
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RUTABAGA-—Hardy root crop cultivated as vegetable. Known 
as Swedish turnip. Grown throughout Florida. Planted in late 
fall and harvested in 50 to 80 days. 


SORREL-—Herb having spear-shaped, fleshy, sour but edible 
leaves which are sometimes used for salads. Grown in South 
Florida. 


SPINACH- —Short season herb grown and used as greens. Grown 
throughout Florida. Planted in spring and fall and harvested in 
50 to 60 days. 


SQUASH—Fruit of an annual cucurbit of the gourd family. 
Bush varieties yield small fruits which are eaten while immature. 
Usually flesh is solid meat with large seeds and delicious when 
fried, baked or stewed. Grown throughout Florida. Planted in 
spring and harvested in 60 to 80 days. 


SNAP BEANS—Immature pod of pea family whose thick and 
meaty shell breaks cleanly without leaving a string. Grown 
throughout Florida. Planted in spring and fall and usually har- 
vested in 65 days. 


SWEET POTATO—Tropical, perennial herb grown for its swol- 
len tuber-like roots. Grown throughout Florida. Planted in 
spring and early summer. Harvested in 100 days. 


SWISS CHARD—Variety of leaf or spinach beet, grown for its 
large leaves and broad thick pale or white leaf stalks. Leaves 
are used as greens while stalks are eaten like asparagus. Grown 
throughout Florida. Harvested in 60 days. 


TOMATO—Tropical herb with varieties that offer wide choice of 
sizes and uses. Can be small or large, juicy or meaty, acid or 
sweet, of different colors and used for salads, canning or as vege- 
tables. Grown throughout Florida. Planted in spring and early 
fall and harvested in 73 to 82 days. 


TURNIP—A hardy plant grown for its enlarged root which is 
served as vegetable or used in flavoring soups and stews. Its 
leaves are used as pot herb. Root is globular form and swollen 
with light flesh. Grown throughout Florida. Planted during 
entire year and harvested in 45 days for greens and later for 
roots. 
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WATER CRESS—Hardy perennial herb growing naturally on 
wet soil and cultivated for use as a garnish and piquant salad. Has 
long tender stems with small lobed leaves. Grown in South 
Florida and harvested as soon as leaves appear. 


YAM-—Tuber that is larger than sweet potato, not so sweet, and 
usually stringier, tougher, and coarser than that root-plant. 
Grown on limited commercial scale in North and Central Florida. 
Planted in spring and harvested in fall. 
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Mower; 


(Annuals) 


ALYSSUM—Among best of annuals for edging. Has white or 
lilac flowers. Low growing, of easy culture and extremely hardy. 
May be sown August to January and usually blooms in four to 
six weeks. Grown throughout Florida in cooler months. 


ASTER (China)—Annual aster that is old favorite. Highly 
prized as cut flower on account of its variety of color and form 
and its grace in cut flower arrangements. Must be grown in new 
soil each year and sprayed. Sown in February to April and blooms 
in July to August. 


BABY’S BREATH—White flowers which are handy as fill-in 
material. Tiny flowers on wiry stems add daintiness to arrange- 
ments. Passes quickly into seed after blooming. Sown in August 
to December and blooms in January to June. 


BALSAM—Quick-growing cheerful plant used as window box 
subject, porch plant, or as border in shady place. Striking in 
form and color. Seedlings are pinched to assure stocky, well- 
shaped plants. Sown February to April and blooms in April to 
November. 


BEGONIA—Fibrous-rooted, brilliant-flowered and tender an- 
nual. Of great value for winter gardening in tourist sections of 
Southern Florida. Sown September to December and blooms 
March to June. 


BELLS OF IRELAND—Old fashioned flower again gaining 
popularity. Tender annual which is base-branching with stems up 
to 2 feet long, closely set with large bell-shaped sheaths of trans- 
lucent green surrounding a small white flower. Requires four 
months to bloom. Sown in February to July and blooms June to 
October. 


BLANKET FLOWER—Annual forms which bear red and yellow 
daisy-like blossoms that are desirable for cutting because of 
cheerful colors, long stiff stems, and excellent keeping quality. 
Cosmopolitan flower which volunteers annually and produces 
abundant fiowers. Sown September to December and blooms in 
April to August. 
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BLUE-EYED AFRICAN DAISY—Graceful, light-blue, daisy- 
like flower about 215 inches across with steel blue centers. Hardy 
annual that succeeds in trying situations. Flowers close in the 
afternoons. Sown in August to January and blooms in March to 
June. Also called Arctotis. 


BLUE LACE FLOWER-—Globular blossoms of the blue-lace 
flower are composed of tiny light blue florets and resemble a sky- 
blue scabiosa flower. Not attractive as garden subject, so used 
mostly as cut flower. Not widely planted because difficult to grow. 
Sown in February to April and blooms in July to August. 


BROWALLIA—Tropical American genus of easy culture. Grown 
as pot plant and for massing of color effect. Grows from seed to 
blossom in short time. Sown in August to October and blooms 
from December to May. 


BUTTERFLY FLOWER-—Delicate graceful plant, covered with 
tiny, orchid-like blooms. It requires constant attention and can 
be grown only under most favorable conditions. Not often seen 
in Florida gardens. Sown in August to February and blooms 
in April to June. 


CALENDULA—Universal favorite. Important winter blooming 
annual. Double flowers in shades of orange and yellow are excel- 
lent in gardens and as cut flowers. Seeds are sown in August and 
blooms may be cut in December and through winter. Plants will 
stand considerable cold. 


CALIFORNIA-POPPY—Very hardy, easily-grown, this flower 
should have a place in every Florida garden. Effective when 
grown in large groups in sunny gardens. Varieties of colors in 
white, red, creams and yellows. Flowers close in evening. Sown 
in September to December and blooms in March to June. 


CALLIOPSIS—Daisy-like flowers in shades of yellow, maroon 
and terra cotta which are borne in profusion on stiff, wiry stems 
and are valuable both in the garden and in bouquets. Of easy 
culture, it grows in difficult places. Highly recommended to 
beginning gardeners. Sown in October to December and blooms 
in April to June. 


CANDYTUFT—Good subject for edging, for the rock garden or 
for cutting, this plant has varieties of white, lilac, or crimson 
umbels of flowers. Similar to sweet alyssum, it is taller and the 
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flowers are larger. Hardy and not difficult to grow. It is a dwarf 
floriferous annual. Sown in August to December and blooms in 
March to June. 


CAPE-MARIGOLD—Daisy-like flowers, about two inches across, 
in shades of yellow, buff, orange, and salmon, produced in abun- 
dance by dwarf spreading plant. Plants do not always succeed 
and flowers close in evening. Sown August to February and 
blooms in April to July. 


CARNATION—Hybrid annual with delightful spicy fragrance, 
charming variety of colors. Flowers lend themselves to arrange- 
ments. Grown throughout Florida during cool season. Sown 
August to December and blooms March to June. 


CELOSIA—Red and yellow plumes of this flower, borne on 
robust, quickly-growing plants are often seen in summer gardens 
and occasionally in dried bouquets. Tender but of easy culture, 
these plants succeed during warm months. Sown February to 
April and blooms May to September. 


CHINESE FORGET-ME-NOT—Blue flowers in a late spring 
garden. Easy to grow, volunteers readily and blooms in a short 
time. Greatest use is for blue color masses in spring border. 
Spikes may wilt when cut. Sown August to February and blooms 
in April to June. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM —Plant attaining height of 2 to 3 feet that 
furnishes abundant yellow, white, or banded daisy-like flowers 
during summer time. Robust growers. Sown February to March 
and blooms May to July. 


CLARKIA—Native to Western United States, this hardy and 
comparatively easy to grow plant has height of 2 to 3 feet, and 
produces spikes of single and double flowers in shades of white, 
pink, salmon and red. It is used as annual border during cool 
weather of winter and early spring. Also used in flower arrange- 
ments. Sown in September to November and blooms in April to 
June. 


CONEFLOWER—Attractive members of daisy family, called 
black-eyed Susan, grows well on fertile soils in full sun. Seeds 
may be sown in flats in winter and early spring. Native American 
plant. Sown in January to March and blooms in April to July. 
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CORNFLOWER-—Common name of bachelor's button has long 
been favorite. Single and double flowers of white, pink, red, and 
purple borne in profusion in early spring, contribute beautiful 
clear colors to the border and are excellent for cutting. Plants are 
of easy culture, germinate promptly, transplant well and with- 
stand considerable frost. Sown in August to October and blooms 
in December to June. 


COSMOS —Single, double or crested daisy-like flowers in white, 
pink or red. If planted in March, cuttings may be had in June 
and July. Tall, tender, and used for arrangements. Plants grow 
rapidly and bloom quickly. 


CROTALARIA—Used primarily as green manure crop for agri- 
culturallands. Bears golden flowers in the autumn and are seen in 
flower arrangements. Hard, pea-like seeds are sown in March, 
and bloom in August to October. 


CUP-FLOWER- —Annual dimunitive plants, to one-foot in height, 
bear pale lavender, cup-shaped flowers that have purple centers. 
Small leaves, wiry stems and closely-packed blossoms combine to 
make this an annual of fine texture for edging, pot plant or win- 
dow subject. Seeds should be planted in September and December 
and bloom in March and June. 


CUPHEA-—Compact plant of neat habit which freely produces 
attractive red flowers and makes excellent edging to follow pan- 
sies. Seeds germinate well and plant grows well in all of Florida. 
Sown in January and February and blooms in April to July. 


CYPRESS VINE—Graceful vine whose finely cut foliage and 
attractive tiny blossoms of white, red and salmon make it a good 
subject for temporary screens. Usually heavily flowered. Sown 
in March to May and blooms in July to September. 


DAHLBERG DAISY—Little weed is an edging plant par excel- 
lence, covered with half-inch yellow daisies throughout the 
Spring. Hardy plant. Sow seeds September to November and 
blooms February to June. 


DAHLIA—Annual cutting flower of various colors. Planted in 
winter after frost danger has passed. Blossoms are produced in 
spring and summer. Grown throughout Florida. Sown in March 
to April and blooms in June to September. 
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DELPHINIUM—Widely grown as annuals. Sown in October to 
November and blooms in March and April. Popular in flower 
arrangements, and as subjects for the spring border. 


DIANTHUS—Flowers that are spicily fragrant and highly 
prized for cutting. Both single and double flowers grown in a 
variety of pleasing colors. Plants are bushy, always rather short. 
Seed September through February and blooms January through 
July. 


DOUBLE ENGLISH DAISY—In Florida an annual for cool 
growing season. Charming double flowers of white, pink or red 
are borne singly on stems about four inches above the flat-tight 
rosettes of shining green leaves. Sown in September to October 
and blooms in March to May. 


FLORA’S PAINTBRUSH—Clusters of gay scarlet, tassel-like or 
brush-like flowers on stiff stems about 18 inches long are pro- 
duced in the spring. Of easy culture, this annual is commended to 
beginning gardners. Sown in August to December and blooms 
in March to June. 


FLOSS FLOWER—Nothing surpasses this flower for blue 
flowers during summer. Used as garden material or for cutting, 
these soft lacy flowers lend themselves to color combinations and 
special effects. Shallow-rooted warm weather annuals that may 
be injured by frost. Sown in February to April and blooms in 
May to August. Also called Ageratum. 


GILIA—Another blue flower of merit that blooms in late spring. 
Has lacy and fern-like foliage and the flowers are rough, globular 
heads, about an inch in diameter and are borne in profusion all 
over the plant. Sown in September to December and blooms in 
April to June. 


GLOBE AMARANTH—tThrives during hot weather, producing 
myriads of white or red globular flowers that resemble clover 
heads. In texture they are harsh, woody, and are used for perma- 
nent or dried bouquets. Can be depended upon to succeed under 
many conditions. Sown in March and April and blooms in May 
to June. 


GODETIA—Spring flowering annual having open, primrose-like 
flowers of white, rose and red which are borne on spikes about 18 
inches long. Though not often seen, it will succeed in Florida, 
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especially in partial shade. Sown in September to December and 
blooms in April to June. 


GOURD- —Too well known to warrant descriptions or discussions. 
They are interesting unusual fruits of multitudinous shapes 
borne by rampant annual vines. These vines may make screens 
during the summer and can cover stumps or small buildings. 
Sown in February to April. 


HOLLYHOCK-—Annual having single or double blossoms that 
resemble closely those borne by the biennial hollyhocks of north- 
ern gardens. Seeds of this plant are usually sown in September 
to December and the flowers bloom in March to June. 


HUNNEMANNIA—Sometimes called tulip-poppy, this flower 
resembles a sulphur-yellow California poppy of giant size. Plants, 
about two feet high, are very prolifie, hardy, and of easy culture. 
Excellent source of yellow in late spring border and it excels as 
a cut flower because of attractive tulip form. Sown in November 
to December and blooms in April to June. 


LARKSPUR-—Popular, widely-grown annual having double 
flowers of white, lilac, buff, rose, blue, lavender and purple on tall 
spikes during early spring. Should have a place in every garden. 
'This is distinctly a cool weather plant and it's best to sow seeds 
in November. Hardy plant that transplants easily. Sown in Oc- 
tober to December and blooms in March to May. 


LOBELIA—Plant having dwarf compact form for edging or 
trailing hanging form for boxes and pots. Plants, under six inches 
in height, have many tiny branches covered with tiny blue flowers 
throughout blooming season. Must be grown during cool months 
but cannot stand frost. Sown in September to January and 
blooms in November to April. 


LUPINE-—Annual, effective for tall border; also used as cut 
flower. Keeping quality is excellent. Long spikes of pea-like 
flowers of white, pink, and shades of blue are numerous during 
spring. Hardy plants, need little attention. Sown in August to 
December and blooms in March to June. 


MARIGOLD- Tall erect plant, up to three feet, bearing large 
globular flowers that range in color from palest yellow to deepest 
orange. Marigolds are useful toward the back of borders where 
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height is desired. Many varieties thrive in Florida. Sown in 
February to May and blooms in September to November. 


MIGNONETTE—Dwarf plant which bears odd flower trusses 
and grows only during cool weather. While it has no particular 
beauty as far as color and design are concerned, the chief value 
of this fragrant annual is in bouquets of flowers which have no 
odor of their own. Grown best in containers in shady areas. Very 


rare in Florida. Sown in September and November and blooms in 
March to May. 


MORNING GLORY—Annual vine and vigorous rapid grower 
that is covered with glorious flowers throughout summer and fall. 
Makes a good screen or covering for summer. Usually has large 
flowers of beautiful clear colors. Sown in February to April and 
blooms May to November. 


MOROCCAN TOADFLAX—Dwarf grower of extreme hardiness 
that bears its spikes of tiny, snapdragon-like flowers during win- 
ter and spring. Small dark green leaves are narrow, delicate in 
texture, flowers are white, lemon, pink, blue and purple. It 
blooms profusely and is best used as edging, border and for rock 
gardens. Sown in September to November and blooms December 
to May. 


MOURNING BRIDE—Globular tufted flowers of the pincushion 
flower furnish range of color found in no other annual. From 
white to yellow, blue, rose, red, maroon to black-purple, colors are 
charming and harmonious. Plants which grow to three feet, are 
prolific, hardy and thrifty. Keeping quality of blossoms is good 
and long stiff stems are useful in arrangements. Sown in Septem- 
ber to December and blooms in April to June. Also called Scabiosa. 


NASTURTIUM—Plants furnish an abundance of color and 
fragrance during a period of about two months. Many flowers of 
yellow, orange and maroon make an attractive addition to garden 
and are good for cutting. Sown February to March and blooms 
April to June. 


NICOTIANA —Because long, funnel-shaped flowers of this plant 
remain closed during day, principal value is for its perfume which 
is delightful when flowers open in evening. Ornamental forms are 
large, coarse annuals of several different colors, that succeed dur- 
ing late spring and summer. Sown August to November and 
blooms March to June. 
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PAINTED TONGUE-—Striking, highly-colored gold-banded and 
veined flowers of this plant resemble ornate petunias. Wide range 
of colors is exhibited by the funnel-shaped flowers. Probably most 
successful in north and western sections of State. Sown in August 
to November and blooms April to May. 


PANSY—Nothing can approach these plants for edging or for 
bedding in the late winter and early spring. Newer, highly de- 
veloped strains are characterized by gigantic flowers of most 
striking brilliance and endless variety of design. Will stand con- 
siderable cold. Sown in August to November and blooms in Jan- 
uary to May. 


PETUNIA—No garden can be complete without these plants. 
Provide masses of color and new varieties have frilled, ruffled or 
plain petals; fringed and veined giants that attract attention be- 
cause of their unusual texture, size and colors. Sown in August 
to January and blooms January to July. 


PHLOX-—Annual that is one of easiest plants to grow. Used as 
edging for ribbon beds, ground cover for sunny expanses and for 
naturalizing. Best to plant new seeds if true, rich, clear colors 
wanted. Sown in August to February and blooms March to July. 


PINKS—Hardiness of this plant, old-fashioned quaintness of the 
fragrant blossoms, the many clear colors, the ease with which its 
seeds sprout and grow, commend these annuals to everyone who 
has a garden. Often produces second bloom if cut back and fer- 
tilized. Sown in August to February and blooms January to July. 


POPPY—Long a garden favorite. Bold, bright colors of the 
opium poppy, and the fragile fine-textured, delicately-tinted 
flowers of the Shirley group offer variety in substance, color and 
design. This flower has universal popularity. Sown in November 
to December and blooms in March to May. 


ROSES—This flower has always been held in high esteem and 
today it’s still in first place among garden flowers. Cutting vari- 
eties are characterized by long, pointed buds of attractive colors 
that are frequently blended and two-toned. In Florida, most vari- 
eties are treated as annuals. Used for edging, rarely as perma- 
nent garden shrubs but mainly for bouquets. Planting is done 
in late December to early February and blooms appear in spring 
and early summer. Varieties include climbing, floribunda, tree 
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and miniature. In northern Florida many varieties grow as 
perennials. 

ROSE MOSS—For summer edging or rock garden, no annual 
surpasses this plant. Leaves are narrow, thick and succulent and 
are completely hidden in a blanket of gay colors in the mornings 
when the flowers open. Shades of buff, salmon, pink and red are 
characteristics of the double and single flowers. Flourishes under 
trying conditions. Sown in February to July and blooms May to 
October. Also known as Portulaca. 


SCARLET FLAX—Red-flowered species of flax is hardy, bushy 
annual, about two feet in height. Of graceful habit, it is covered 
with red flowers throughout spring. Clear scarlet is good in a bor- 
der or flower arrangement. Sown in September to November and 
blooms in April to June. 


SNAPDRAGON—Used as cool weather annual because it rarely 
survives high temperatures and heavy rains of summer. It pro- 
duces spikes of delightful blossoms in early spring. Invaluable as 
a cut flower and also used as border subject. Sown in August to 
December and blooms in February to June. 


SPIDER FLOWER—Tall garden annual as a background in 
flower border where height is needed. Finds conditions in Florida 
much to its liking. Can also be used as a landscape plant in front 
of shrubs. Sown September to December and blooms in April to 
August. Also called Cleome. 


STATICE—Annual, well-adapted to gardens, thriving under diffi- 
cult eonditions. Various varieties have tall spikes of different 
colored flowers. All are desirable as garden plants, excellent for 
fresh bouquets or as everlastings. Very flat rosette of foliage. 
Sown in August to December and blooms in April to August. 


STOCK-—Old favorites that have developed wonderfully at hands 
of flower breeders. Full double varieties are offered by seed 
houses. Stock is not recommended for Central and Southern 
Florida, and will bloom in Northern Florida only after cold win- 
ters. Sown in August to December and blooms in February to 
May. 


STRAWFLOWER—Tall, robust annuals which attain height of 
3 feet. When buds are half open, these are cut, leaves are stripped 
and hung in bundles, blossoms down, until dry, then used in dry 
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bouquets. Best to grow these after frost danger has passed. 
Range of gay colors is available. Sown in October to April and 
blooms in February to August. 


SUNFLOWER- —Great variation in height, habit and size of blos- 
soms. Good material for screens, boundaries and for cutting dur- 
ing months of May through September. New refined types are 
being sold. Sown in February to April and blooms in June to 
August. 


SWAN RIVER DAISY—Annual of fine texture whose blossoms 
are admirably adapted to use in miniature arrangements. Plants 
grow about a foot in height and bear daisy-like blossoms that are 
blue, white, or rose in color. May also be used as edging subject. 
Should be grown in protected place. Plant is very rare in Florida. 
Sown in September to November and blooms in January to April. 


SWEET PEA—Most important of winter and spring blooming 
annuals. Fragrance, delicacy of texture and design have won 
them a place in everyone’s heart. Various varieties are sown and 
blossomed at different times of year. Cuthbertsons are favorites 
for spring flowers, having tall, thick vines and unusually long 
stems which often contain four perfect blossoms of remarkable 
substance of some dozen or more colors. Sown in September to 
November and blooms in January to April. 


TAGETES—Little Mexican marigold. Tender, heat tolerant edg- 
ing plant, covered with endless numbers of tiny single yellow 
blossoms. Will take place of pansies after they are removed. 
Sow seeds February to April and blooms April to July. 


TITHONIA —Tall plants of six feet or more having deep orange- 
yellow, daisy-like flowers on long stiff stems available for cutting 
through most of the long, hot summer into the autumn. Mexico 
contributed this “Golden Flower of the Incas" to Florida. Sown 
March to April and blooms in June to September. 


VERBENA-—Desirable garden subject having globular heads of 
large individual flowers. Although perennial, it may also be 
treated as annual. Strong, clear colors are characteristic of this 
hardy, low-growing herb. Sown in August to December and 
blooms in February to July. 


VIOLA—Small-flowered, self-colored plants used for edging with 
striking effect. Diminutive plants that should be set so that a 
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continuous ribbon of solid color results. Sown in September to 
December and blooms in January to May. 


WISH-BONE FLOWER-—Used as edging or rock garden sub- 
ject that wil withstand heat and succeed with little attention. 
About a foot tall, plants are covered with masses of unusual white 
or lavender, yellow-blotched flowers. Habit of this sun-tolerant 
plant is creeping, with the runners and stems rooting as they 
touch ground. Sown in February to May and blooms in April to 
September. Also known as Torenia. 


ZINNIA—Summer blossoming annual of remarkable thriftiness, 
heat tolerance, and facility to grow under adverse conditions. 
Charming, clear colors, blossoms that range from tiny Mexican 
hybrids to giant dahlia-flowered kinds. There are pompon sorts, 
curled and crested, picotees, quilled and others that contribute 
variety. As garden subjects, and for cut flowers they are among 
the best. Also the smaller plants are used for edgings. Sown 
in February to August and blooms from May to October. 
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E ie 


(Herbaceous Perennials) 


ADAM'S NEEDLE-—Yucca that is native to Florida and useful 
in making a tropical scene. Tall spikes of white flowers produced 
in summer are striking. Thorns at the end of the leaves may cause 
painful wounds and must be pruned off. Gray threads along leaf 
margins make identification easy. 


ANGELONIA-—Graceful perennial grows to two feet and has 
lance-pointed, toothed leaves about three inches long. Flowers 
are dark blue, white centered and bloom from May until frost. 


ARTILLERY PLANT—Mexican herb that has found home in 
Florida and has escaped from cultivation in many places. In al- 
most any soil, and in sunlight or shade, this plant is one of best 
edgings and window box subjects. 


ASPIDISTRA —This plant has long been a favorite pot plant and 
window box subject. Can stand much abuse, with shade its only 
requirement. Stiff, shiny leaves 15 to 20 inches long, grow in 
thick masses. It is very hardy. 


ASYTASIA—Most attractive flowering scandent herb from the 
tropics of the Old World. Planted in a garden spot in full sunlight, 
it will produce its tubular lilae flowers during the entire year. 


BANANA-—Large herbaceous perennial, grown for fruit and 
tropical effect of its handsome foliage. In Northern Florida valued 
for summer decoration, while in South is dependable for year- 
round effect and sometimes bears quantities of edible fruits. 


BEGONIA—Among most popular of plants for the house and 
terrace, but with good conditions can be planted in shady outdoor 
locations. 


BIRD-OF-PARADISE FLOWER—Relative of Banana, this spe- 
cies has leaves in two ranks, making a flattened head. Curious 
showy flowers have orange-yellow sepals and blue petals and are 
lifted above the leaves, looking like brilliant birds about to fly 
away. Grown in South and Central Florida. 


BLUE SAGE—Several varieties of this plant are excellent peren- 
nials for Florida gardens. The attractive spikes are produced in 
summer and early autumn. 
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BUGLE WEED—Creeping perennial that is considered an 
acceptible ground cover for extreme northwestern Florida. In 
early summer, terminal spikes of blue flowers are borne on stems 
that reach above the mat of green that is formed by prostrate 
plants. Either sun or shade suits this plant. 


BUTTERFLY-WEED—Plant grows 4 feet high, and produces 
from June until September large heads of showy flowers with 
red petals and orange centers. Likes full sun. 


CACTI—Rain-forest cacti that are found widely distributed in 
tropies serve as ornamentals in warmer sections of Florida. These 
thrive in southern Florida where there is high humidity, heavy 
rainfall and fine sandy soil. Some varieties produce most spec- 
tacular blossoms known in plant world. 


CALADIUM —These are very popular foliage pot plants in most 
sections of Florida, but used as garden plant in South Florida. 
Plant has beautiful color patterns on large arrow-shaped leaves 
of green, white, pink, red and yellow. Dozens of varieties. 


CANNA—Varieties that have large flowers of red, yellow, white, 
buff or pink with heavy, thick foliage of green or bronze, ranging 
in height from 18 inches to 8 feet. 


CARDINAL’S GUARD—Tropical herb which grows to five feet 
with large, opposite leaves and abundant showy spikes of crimson 
tubular flowers. Plant is excellent source of bright red and is most 
effective when it is grown in large clumps. 


CENTURY PLANT—Succulent perennial widely planted 
throughout state to enhance the tropical atmosphere. Huge up- 
right leaves are green or banded in cream and are tipped with 
vicious thorns which must be pruned off. Tall candlelabra flower 
stalks may be sent aloft after 10 to 20 years of favorable growing 
conditions. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM—tThese flowers, in multitudinous forms, 
range in size from single daisy-like blooms through the pompons, 
anemones, to the huge globular flowers popular at football games. 
Grown throughout entire state. 

COLEUS—Grown throughout Florida as a foliage plant with 
its brightly variegated leaves. Valued for bedding plants and 
window boxes. 

COONTIE—Hardy Florida shade-loving perennial with long pin- 
nate leaves, valuable as a ground cover in the sub-tropical plan. 
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CYPERUS—Graceful sedges useful for striking foliage effects 
when used in water gardens. Varieties have stout triangular 
stems to height of eight feet, bearing attractive clusters of small, 
wiry leaves, about five inches long, at their tips. Hardier variety 
is small and slender. 


DAYLILY—One of the best of all perennials. Hardiness, long 
blooming period, brilliant coloring and freedom from pests make 
it indispensable for Florida. Most effective in clumps in bays and 
shrubbery borders. 


DIEFFENBACHIA—Used in porch or pot containers. Erect 
stems rise to 4 feet with large clasping leaves often spotted with 
white or yellow. Grown in South Florida. 


DRACENA-—Cultivated by florists and by gardeners as foliage 
plants because of colorful leaves. Uses, general appearance and 
propagation same as Dieffenbachias. Grown in South Florida. 


DWARF LILY-TURF—Perennial stemless lily-relative of about 
a foot in height that grows from rootstocks and forms large 
clumps. Tiny spikes of violet flowers are inconspicuous. Similar 
to liriope, this grass-like plant is useful for ground cover, for 
window boxes or as an edging. 


ELEPHANT EAR—Huge green leaves of this plant look as if 
they might be ears of this animal when seen from a distance. 
Borne from underground tuberous stems. Grown throughout 
Florida and widely used for summer bedding. 


FALSE DRAGON-HEAD—Hardy herb, about 3 feet high, with 
white, pink, or lilac flowers that are borne in four-sided spikes 
and are useful because they bloom in autumn. 


FERN—Ornamental used primarily for various flower arrange- 
ments. Grown throughout Florida in moist, shady locations. 
Scores of varieties grow wild. 


HOTTENTOT-FIG—Prostrate herb that is desirable ground 
cover for seaside gardens. Revelling in full sunlight, well-drained 
sandy soil and thriving in spite of salt spray, it is of great value 
on coastal sand dunes. 


FOUR O’CLOCK—Erect bushy herb that is easily grown. Has 
fragrant funnel-shaped flower in shades of red, yellow, white or 
striped, borne in late summer. Flowers open in late afternoon and 
close in the morning. 
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GINGER—Although grown mostly for ornamental use, this plant 
is also planted to limited degree as culinary herb. Thrives in 
shady, moist locations. Killed in cooler areas, it’s an evergreen 
in southern Florida. 


GINGER-LILY—An herb with canna-like leaves, about three 
inches across, that grows to height of six feet, adapted to use near 
lily-ponds. Has long-tubed, white flowers which appear in Sep- 
tember and October and are extremely fragrant and much ad- 
mired. 


GOLDEN GLOW—Hardy perennial whose flower stalks in late 
fall rise to height of four to five feet and bear large, full double, 
lemon-yellow flowers in great profusion, excellent for garden 
decoration and for cutting. Grows best in northwestern Florida. 
When used in clumps, effect is very striking. 


IRIS—Seven varieties of beardless irises may be grown here in 
Florida. They are water loving herbs that grow to two feet. 
They bear lovely white, violet or purple flowers in the spring in 
North Florida. 


JUSTICIA—Large coarse herb attaining height of 4 to 8 feet 
that bears, during spring and summer, loose terminal spikes of 
red, pink or orange tubular flowers. Most useful as a background 
in the herbaceous border. Partial shade is requirement. 


LIFE-PLANT—Thrives with no care and has interesting termi- 
nal panicles of green flowers with purplish tinge, like hanging 
bells. Hollow stems stand 4 feet high. Grown in South Florida. 


LILY-TURF—Liriope, member of the lily family, has graceful 
grass-like foliage a foot high, fine as a ground cover, window box 
plant or for use in edging. Grows well in most soils. Bears spikes 
of tiny blue flowers in the summer. Tolerant of heat and cold, 
the tough leaves endure moderate treading, need not be clipped. 


MORAEA—Hardy, vigorous, easy to grow perennial substitute 
for iris on sandy soils. Flowers bloom at end of long spikes. Sev- 
eral species and varieties. 


ORCHID—Most highly prized of all groups of plants. Flowers 
are remarkably distinctive in form. There are between 500 and 
600 air-growing and land-growing varieties. Habit of growth in- 
cludes generally a thickened or bulbous root system. Cattleyas 
and their hybrids are most popular varieties. Grown through- 
out Florida in a variety of colors and shapes and sizes. 
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PAMPAS GRASS—Popular in State as lawn specimen. Grows in 
large graceful clumps to 10 feet in height, bearing in the fall 
striking plumes which rise to height of 12 feet. Valuable for use 
as screen. 


PENTAS—Very popular plant in Florida where it thrives in 
shady spots out of doors with little care. Colorful, attractive 
heads of tubular flowers in lilac, pink, white or red are borne 
throughout most of year. Prized for cutting since keeping quality 
is excellent. 


PERIWINKLE—Robust, erect, ever-blooming perennial growing 
to two feet, seen everywhere in Florida. Deserves place in garden 
because it gives cheerful mass of color. Of easy culture. Other 
varieties used as ground cover, edgings and in window boxes. 


PINE-CONE LILY—Popular ginger-relative, wanted for the 
grenade-like flower clusters which top tall fruiting stems in the 
fall. Tropical plant that wants shady spot throughout Florida. 


RUELLIA—Coarse, erect herb about three feet high that has 
attractive light blue funnel-shaped flowers from May until frost. 
When grown in large clumps, effect is striking from sunrise until 
noon. Flowers fade in sun. Prolific and cosmopolitan, this plant 
will endure almost any hardship and succeed throughout Florida. 


RHOEO DISCOLOR—Stiff upright tender foliage plant with 
long, lance-pointed, strap-shaped leaves that are green above and 
purple below. Unusual in appearance, it’s prized in sub-tropical 
gardens. Inconspicuous flowers are borne in clusters protected by 
purplish, leaf-like bracts close to upright stem. Also called Oys- 
ter-Plant. 


SHELL-FLOWER—Clumps of upright stalks, from underground 
rhizome, bearing long heavy leaves with spicy fragrance when 
crushed. Drooping clusters of large flowers of part white, red 
and yellow, borne terminally on stems all summer and fall. 


SHELL LILY—Robust perennial in high favor for garden decora- 
tion and for arrangements during the autumn when dropping 
racemes of orchid-like flowers are produced; tender to cold. 


SANSEVIERIA-— Popular as pot plants, urn subjects and in patio 
plantings. Used extensively in warmer parts of State. Thrives 
with little attention. Has erect succulent leaves that arise from 
underground rootstocks and are admired for their mottled varie- 
gated and tropical character. 
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SCARLET SAGE—Vigorous perennial that furnishes bright 
scarlet spikes throughout the summer until cut down by frost. 
Many varieties are grown. Used as cut flower in arrangements. 


SELAGINELLA —Type genus of large family of fern-like plants. 
Prized for their delicate, feathery effect. Closely allied to ferns, 
they enjoy the same culture. Will not endure trampling, clipping 
or frost. 


SHASTA DAISY—Perennial that is truly at home in northern 
Florida. Has large, pure white, yellow-centered daisies borne on 
stiff leafy stems a foot and one-half in height which are produced 
in profusion in spring. Used as garden plant or for cut flowers. 


SHRIMP PLANT—Striking and unusual perennial that attracts 
a great deal of attention. Attains height of two feet, and is pro- 
lifie in its production of showy coppery-red flower bracts that are 
similar to bougainvillea bracts. Will survive mild winters but 
should be potted and taken indoors in colder parts of the State. 


SLIPPER FLOWER—Succulent herbs growing to six feet which 
exude a milky juice when bruised or erushed. Although members 
of this group are tender, they stand adverse conditions in southern 
Florida. Used for tropical effect. Have variegated varieties. Tiny 
flowers are enclosed in slipper-like bracts of red or purple. 


SMOOTH ASTER—Sturdy branching plant which bears blue, 
daisy-like flowers an inch across in great profusion from March 
to November in Southern Florida, and blooms in late summer 
and fall in other sections of the State. 


SPANISH BAYONET—Familiar plant warrants no discussion. 
Valuable for sub-tropical effect. Has spikes of white fragrant 
blossoms that are very striking in early summer. Thorns on tips 
of leaves must be removed to prevent injury. 


STRAWBERRY-GERANIUM — Unusual ground cover for 
densely shaded locations on heavier soils of western Florida. Fre- 
quently used as porch plant, hung so that drooping stolons carry 
the tufts of young plantlets as a part of the decorative scheme of 
the porch. 

SPIDERWORT-— Sometimes called blue-eyed grass, it is a 
worthy native perennial that can be transplanted to the garden. 
Flowers of white, pink, or rose are to be found in addition to the 
blue type. 
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TALL CUP FLOWER—Graceful, fine-textured, perennial herb 
that grows to three feet high. Handsome cup-like white flowers 
tinted in blue are borne in profusion in early summer. Though 
little used, cup flower warrants more extensive planting in State. 


TRANSVAAL DAISY—Superb perennial which grows in clumps 
to 10 inches in height, vigorous, deep-rooted and resistant to 
insects and drought. Large single or double daisy-like flowers, 
ranging from white to cream to rose-red are borne on stiff stems 
a foot high. The flowers are produced continually until the frost. 


UMBRELLA PLANT—Grown as foliage plant throughout State 
and makes best contribution to garden when used at edge of 
spring, lake or pool. Triangular stems of 2 to 3 ft. in height with 
spreading crown of narrow leaves look like bare umbrella ribs. 
VERBEN A—Usually perennials in this State, verbenas are low, 
creeping plants, dependable for strong color notes. Valuable as 
ground cover in sunny places, edgings, rock gardens, window 
boxes and planters. 

VIOLET—Purple flowering plant loved by everyone. Flowers 
have delicious perfume. Variety Princess of Wales, is probably 
the one grown most widely in Florida. Used as edgings and for 
bouquets. 

WANDERING JEW—Perennial succulent herb that will form 
dense green mat in short time. Tender to cold, it will not endure 
trampling or mowing. Highly recommended for under trees, be- 
low leggy shrubs and for softening the walls of planters. 
STOKES’ ASTER—Perennial making strong clumps about foot 
in height, bearing blue aster-like flowers, three inches across on 
stout stems throughout the summer. Hardy grower. Varieties 
have pink, white, or yellow flowers. 

WEDELIA—Creeping perennial which is one of best ground 
covers. Thrives on any type of soil in any location. Yellow- 
flowered member of the daisy family is widely appreciated in 
warmer sections of state for planting strips, parkways, against 
walls and for sloping ground that would erode and be difficult 
to mow. 

WILD PLANTAIN—Related to banana, this plant has somewhat 
similar green leaves of more leathery texture, which are borne 
on long, purplish petioles. Showy flower clusters are enclosed 
by scarlet or yellow bracts. Striking foliage plant for tropical 
gardens. Grown in South Florida. 
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ALFALFA—Grown throughout Florida but only as an annual. 
Still doing many experiments with this to see if a stand can be 
grown to produce good crops year after year. 


AUSTRIAN WINTER PEAS—Winter legume for soil improving 
purposes and also as a winter grazer for all classes of livestock. 
Seeds sown in October and November grows best in cool weather. 
Makes good hay. 


BAHIA GRASS—Satisfactory pasture grass grows on various 
soils, stands grazing well and cattle seem to relish it. Perennial 
planted in spring. Grown throughout Florida. 


BEGGARWEED- —Plant having blue or purple flowers, followed 
by twisted pods which adhere like burrs. Grown as cover crop. 
Once seeded it will reseed itself. Grown in North and Central 
Florida. Planted during May to July. 


. CHUFAS—Plant that is sledgelike in appearance and produces 
tubers on roots. Grown as hog and poultry feed, but also attracts 
wild game such as turkeys, waterfowl and quail. After maturity 
will remain in ground for long periods without deterioration. 
Grown throughout Florida. Wild in many cases. 


CLOVER—Annual, biennial, or perennial plant, some low-grow- 
ing, some trailing, in which flowers of white, pink, red are borne 
in dense, soft, rounded heads. Important forage and pasture 
crops. Commonly grown from seed early in spring. 


COGON GRASS—Spreads by underground stems. Feared by 
USDA that it might be a pest, experiments are being made to 
try eradication methods on it. Nutritional value is not high, but 
it will furnish winter grazing. 


COWPEA—Tender legume grown chiefly for forage and green 
manuring. Follows early maturing vegetables as soil-improving 
measure. Grown throughout Florida. Planted in March through 
July. 


CORN—Annual cereal grass. Field varieties grown for fodder 
and grain. Sweet varieties grown for eating immature ears and 
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others for popcorn and ornamentals. Grown throughout Florida. 
Planted in spring and harvested in 75 to 90 days. 


COTTON-—Shrubs that have large white, yellow or purplish 
flowers succeeded by bolls or seed capsules. Seeds are attached 
to fibrous fleece. World's most important crop. Grown through- 
out Florida; planted in March and April. Harvested in 180 days. 


CRAB GRASS—Annual common in all cultivated fields of Flor- 
ida. Makes good hay if cut at right time. Planted at any time. 
Can be mixed with other hay grasses. 


CROTALARIA-—Species of pea family, grown mostly for orna- 
mental and forage purposes. Grown in North and Central Florida. 
Planted in May and June. 


DALLIS GRASS—One of the hardiest grasses now grown in 
Florida. Is one of several permanent pasture grasses. Thrives on 
wet lowlands. Propagated by clumps and seeds. Planted in March 
through July. 


DANDELIONS-—Stemless herb often used for greens. Often an 
annoying weed in lawns. Leaves are deeply cut, spear-shaped 
and plant has flat solitary bright yellow heads of disk flowers on 
naked hollow stems. Used in salads and also to make wine. 
Grown in central Florida commercially and elsewhere in home 
gardens. 


DWARF ESSEX RAPE—Green winter forage crop, related to 
cabbage and collards, offers nutritious feed to livestock and 
poultry. Grown throughout Florida. Planted in fall and harves- 
ted in winter. 


FESCUE GRASS—Still being grown experimentally in Florida, 
it provides green food for livestock throughout winter. Virtually 
disease resistant. Grows to height of 15 inches and provides a 
heavy mat. 


GUATEMALA GRASS—Rank-growing perennial up to 15 feet, 
resembles sugar cane, stems and leaves are juicy and tender, used 
for forage and for soil building. No pasture value. Grown in 
South Florida. Planted in spring and harvested in summer. 


GUINEA GRASS—Vigorous growing, perennial that develops 
clumps of tender succulent stems. Makes valuable green feed that 
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can be cut every five or six weeks. Grown throughout Florida. 
Planted in spring and harvested in summer. 


HAIRY INDIGO—Leguminous plant that is sensitive to cold. 
Grows into shrubby plant and has fine stems which become 
woody. Seeds formed in small pods are shaped like cubes. Used 
for grazing and for hay. Planted in fall and winter and harvested 
or grazed during spring and summer. 


HEMP—Fibre containing inner bark which is processed for mak- 
ing of rope. Grown experimentally in South Florida. 


JAPANESE CANE—Once used for syrup, now mostly for forage 
and silage. Similar to sugar cane. Furnishes good pasture. Grown 
throughout Florida. Planted in spring and harvested in No- 
vember. 


JAPANESE CLOVER—A bush clover grown as a hay and green 
manure crop. Legume that increases feed value of pasturage. 
Planted in May to July. Grown in North Florida. 


JOHNSON GRASS-— Considered weed by some, but has merit 
as pasture and forage crop. Hay compares favorably with others. 


JUTE—Tall slender stalk now being grown experimentally in the 
Everglades area. Glossy fibers of this plant, when processed, are 
used for burlap material and also as twine. 


KENAF—Source of burlap and jute for bags and twine. Now 
being grown around Belle Glade, first place in United States to 
produce it. Grown experimentally after being placed on critical 
list of materials during World War II. Brown fiber of good 
strength. 


KUDZU—Rank-growing, hardy climbing, large-leaved, woody, 
leguminous, purple-flowered vine grown for cover. Grown in 
North and Central Florida. Planted in winter. 


LESPEDEZA—Commonly called bush clover, this legume be- 
longs to the pea family. Valuable for cover and for use as food 
and cover for wildlife. Grown throughout the State. 


LUPINE—Crop used for pasture, hay, silage, and also for protein 
base in poultry and animal feeds. Tolerant of cold. Planted in 
September and pastured in December. Grown throughout the 
State. 
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MAIDEN CANE—Hay of high feeding quality when young. 
Gives three to five annual cuttings, also good as pasture grass. 
Grown throughout Florida. Planted in spring and harvested 
during summer. 


MEXICO CLOVER—Annual of growth and size of red clover. 
Makes heavy growth, although hay not best it is eaten readily by 
most farm animals. Grown throughout Florida. Planted after 
corn and cotton and harvested in summer and fall. 


MILLET-—Three groups of grasses grown mainly for hay and 
forage. Tall, erect annual grass. They choke out weeds. Have long 
leaves and yield green fodder. Planted in February to June. 
Harvested in different cuttings during summer. 


MULTIFLORA ROSE—Small-flowered rambler that is probably 
best of many cover plantings for wildlife. Also used as specimen 
shrubs, but more so as living fences in fields. Grown throughout 
the State, but particularly in North and Central Florida. 


MUNG BEAN-—Upright grower, with small stem and many 
leaves. When grown for hay, it should be harvested before the 
seed pods begin to turn brown and ripen. Seed is used for food 
in foreign countries, but here used for poultry feed. Not too 
popular. 


NAPIER GRASS—Rank-growing, cane-like perennial. Grows to 
height of 12 feet, by coarse, leafy stalks. Grown throughout 
Florida. Planted anytime and harvested in summer. 


NATAL-GRASS—A perennial grass with rosy crimson flowers. 
Used mostly for hay, which it cures into very quickly and easily. 
Grown in Central and South Florida. Planted in spring and har- 
vested in summer. 


OATS—Grown only to a limited extent as grain crop, but it is 
popular as a winter pasture. Grown throughout Florida. Planted 
in October to December. Used for grazing after 6 inches high. 


PANGOLA GRASS—Juicy green pasture grass for late winter 
and spring months that makes good hay. Resistant to drought, 
tolerant to cold, adapted to all soils in Florida. Grown throughout 
Florida. 


PARA GRASS—Rank-growing, leafy perennial with strong sur- 
face runners as much as 30 feet in length. Good leafy herbage 
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used for grazing, soil building crop or hay. Grown in South Flor- 
ida. Planted anytime. 


PEANUTS—tTender annual herbaceous vine grown for forage 
and hay, also used as a soil improver, and last but not least for its 
fruits, the familiar “peanuts.” Grown in North and Central Flor- 
ida. Planted in spring and summer. Harvested in 120 to 150 days. 


PIGEON PEA—Makes good forage crop for livestock and seeds 
are used for human food. It is able to withstand drought con- 
ditions. Early spring planting best for two cuttings of hay. 
Used as soiling crop and for poultry feed. Grown in south Florida. 


RAMIE—Fiber-bearing plant that is decorticated and degummed 
for fibrous product used in making cloths and materials. Gum is 
used for soap, stalk makes cigarette papers and foliage makes 
good cattle feed. Been used for making fabrics for 5,000 years but 
only recently has it been commercialized. Grown in South Florida. 
Planted in spring and harvested in series of cuttings. 


RHODES GRASS—Leafy, slender and erect perennial with long 
leaves. Good quality of hay because it retains color and leaves. 
Very little waste to grass. Grown in South and Central Florida. 
Planted in spring and harvested in summer. 


RICE—An annual cereal grass, cultivated in warm countries for 
its seed, used for human food. Hulls and other by-products are 
fed to livestock and straw is used for making paper. Being grown 
in Belle Glade area. Grown in summer and harvested in October 
and November. Rich in starch and grown in areas that can be 
overflowed. 


RYE—Hardy annual grass grown during winter for green pas- 
ture, for grain and straw, also as cover crop and green manure in 
orchards and gardens. Grown in North and Central Florida. 
Planted in winter and fall. 


SESAME—Oil-producing seed crop, easy to grow, highly-drought- 
resistant, tall stalks have white blossoms with green pods half- 
way down on stem. Pods turn brown and pop open to reveal seeds 
used by bakers and confectioners to improve flavor of bread and 
pastries. Seeds yield oil when crushed for use in cooking and 
manufacturing of shortening. Remaining meal makes premium 
poultry and livestock feed. Cultivated for 2,000 years in East 
India. 
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SILK COTTON TREE—A huge tree that yields kapok for com- 
mercial use in stuffing life jackets when processed. Grown in 
southern Florida. 


SORGHUM—One of the best forage and silage crops in State. 
Also harvested for grain. Has stalks of seed clusters, often eaten 
by birds if not harvested in time. Grown throughout Florida. 
Harvested in 160 days. 


SOY BEAN—Annual leguminous herb with pendent, brownish 
hairy pods. While it's important food crop in Orient, in this coun- 
try it's forage crop and green manure and cover crop. Grown in 
North and Central Florida. Planted in spring. Harvested in 90 
to 100 days. 


SPANISH MOSS—-"Florida Horsehair” which can be seen cover- 
ing or draping trees in Florida. Member of pineapple family. 
Spreads by seeds blown by wind. After moss is cured and ginned, 
it is used for stuffing furniture. Grown throughout Florida and 
harvested at any time of the year. 


SUDAN GRASS—Annual which is related to sorghums, averages 
3 to 5 feet in length, has purplish flowers, leaves are broad and 
numerous, has no rootstocks. Good hay plant. Grown in Central 
and South Florida. Planted in April. Harvested in 75 to 90 days. 
May have as many as four cuttings. 


SUGAR CANE—Staple crop in State, grown mainly for syrup, 
but also for sugar in Everglades area. Member of grass family, 
which has stalks growing together in cluster. Juice is extracted 
from these stalks. Grown throughout Florida. Planted in spring 
and harvested in 210 days. Requires high temperature and heavy 
rainfall. 


SUNFLOWER- —This tall erect plant topped with a huge flower 
head of yellow in color containing many seeds is used primarily 
in Florida as a windbreak for various vegetables. It is grown as 
food crop in several countries of the world. The seed is an ex- 
cellent feed for poultry and livestock. Oil in the seed is used 
for making drugs, shortenings, margarine and liniments. The 
meal left over after oil is extracted is used for poultry protein 
concentrate, and the hulls are used in mixed feeds and as fuel. 
Grown throughout Florida. 
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TEOSINTE—One of heaviest yielding forage crops. Can be cut 
two or three times during harvesting period in spring and sum- 
mer. Planted in winter throughout Florida. Also used as soil im- 
proving crop. 


TOBACCO—Herbaceous annual plant grown for both cigarette 
and cigar fillers. Shade tobacco grown for covering cigars. Grown 
in North and Central Florida. Planted in spring and harvested 
in 100 to 120 days. 


VELVET BEAN—Tender vine having lobed, downy leaves and 
small flowers followed by downy pods. Grown throughout Florida. 
Planted in spring. 


VETCH—Trailing and climbing herb used as forage and cover 
crop. Has profuse foliage made up of small leaflets. Grown in 
North and Central Florida. Planted in fall and winter. 
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ACACIA—Showy member of legume family noted for large num- 
bers of bright yellow blossoms. Grows 8 to 50 feet high. Grown 
in South Florida. 


AFRICAN TULIP TREE-—Handsome tall evergreen, up to 75 
feet high, used for avenue planting. Has bright orange-scarlet 
flowers. Grown in sheltered places on Florida's lower coasts. 


ALMOND- —Avenue planting tree, up to 80 feet, has horizontal 
branching and stiff magnolia-like leaves which account for popu- 
larity. Leaves turn red before being shed. Grown in South Flor- 
ida. Flowers and Fruits are inconspicuous. Has edible kernel 
in leathery fruit. 


ANNATTO- —Small tree yielding an orange-colored dye, used for 
butter color and for coloring other foods. Grown on the Keys and 
in Miami. 

AUSTRALIAN-PINE—Tall, slender tree with gray-green 
needles used extensively in warm coastal areas for high screens, 
wind breaks, and clipped hedges. Tolerant of salt spray and 
brackish water. Grows up to 70 feet in South Florida. 


BISCHOFIA—Handsome, fast-growing evergreen. Has trifoliate 
leaves. Makes fine round-headed shade tree. Endures wind. Com- 
petes with grass. Grows to 40 feet in South and Central Florida. 


BLACK IRONWOOD—Heaviest wood in the United States. 
Grown in the Keys. 


BLACK OLIVE—Tropical evergreen commended as windbreak, 
street tree or lawn specimen. Grows up to 70 feet. Has small 
leaves clustered near end of branches. Also spikes of greenish 
flowers and downy-curved oval fruits. Grown in South Florida. 


BRAZILIAN PEPPER-TREE—Tree of rapid growth which bears 
in winter clusters of small red berries and crisp evergreen foliage. 
Leafy twigs with fruit popular decorations. Grows to 30 feet 
in Central and South Florida and remains as shrub in North 
Florida, coming up each year after being killed by cold. 


BUTTONWOOD—One of the world’s best campfire woods, burns 
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with hot fire and little smoke. Also used for windbreaks. Found 
in the Keys. 


CAJEPUT—Medium-sized tree, popular lawn specimen, has 
spongy bark, small narrow leaves and yellow-white, bottle-brush 
blossoms. Grows to 50 feet. Grown in Central and South Florida. 


CAMPHOR—Beautiful bushy, hardy, evergreen tree that has 
camphor smell when leaves are crushed. Grows to 40 feet. As 
they have heavy shade it is difficult to maintain good lawn under 
healthy camphor trees. Grown throughout Florida. 


CASSIA —Tropical tree flowering in early summer, with pink or 
golden blossoms. Grows 30 to 50 feet high and is popular in 
frost-free locations. Grown in South Florida. 


CASURINA—Most numerous exotic tree of extreme South 
Florida. Grows 70 to 150 feet high. Usually dark green in color, 
has dense habit and can be used as clipped hedges, windbreaks 
and high screens. 


CHASTE TREE-—Small dooryard tree which has lilac blossoms. 
Deciduous leaves are beautiful during mid-summer when the 
fragrant lavender spikes appear. Grows to 20 feet throughout 
Florida. 


CITRUS TREE—These are among most decorative of all broad- 
leaved evergreen trees. Includes many varieties, all are widely 
employed as dooryard trees, but a careful spray program is 
essential to keep health and beauty of trees. Grown in Central 
and South Florida. 


COCHLOSPERMUM- —Slender, deciduous tree that makes a fine 
sight in early spring when the leafless branches put forth terminal 
clusters of bright yellow, funnel-shaped flowers, looking like 
large wild roses. Needs full sun and blooms when quite small. 
Grows to 40 feet in South Florida. 


COCK-SPUR CORAL TREE—Woody member of the legume 
family, which produces trusses of coral-red butterfly flowers in 
spring. Grows to 20 feet in South Florida. 


COMMON SCREWPINE-—Curious, sparsely-branched tree con- 
spicuous both for pineapple-like leaves and for sturdy brace-roots 
that arise from the trunk. Strietly specimen plants that grow 
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to 20 feet in South Florida. This species likes sun and tolerates 
salt spray. 


CORAL-TREE—Small, round-headed tree noted for masses of 
coral-red flowers borne in February and March in South Florida. 
Grows to 30 feet. Trunk and branches are armed with prickles 
and leaves are trifoliate. 


CRAPE-MYRTLE- —Either shrub or tree up to 60 feet in height, 
having deciduous leaves with terminal panicles of white, pink, red 
or purple florets of gorgeous crape-paper blossoms. Grown 
throughout Florida. 


CYPRESS-—Tall deciduous tree famed for its lumber used in 
construetion of homes, fences. Noted for durability. There are 
only few virgin stands of this tree in the Everglades section. 
Grows throughout the State. 


DOGWOOD- —Native to hammocks of Central and North Florida. 
Widely planted as lawn specimen. Graceful and beautiful in 
flower and fruit. Strongly recommended to home owners. Grows 
to 40 feet. Pink form does not bloom well in Florida. 


FRANGIPANI- Tree or shrub that grows to 15 feet having de- 
lightful fragrant flowers of red, pink, white or purple. Has broad 
leaves and thick, fleshy, sausage-like branches that support leaves 
and terminal clusters of spicy blossoms. Grown in South Florida. 


FRINGE TREE —Small native tree, up to 30 feet, having terminal 
clusters of glistening white blossoms that appear with leaves in 
spring. Grown in North Florida. 


GEIGER TREE-—Native of Keys, slender tree, 25 feet in height, 
has large rough leaves that have coarse texture. Showy orange 
colored flowers are borne in terminal geranium-like clusters in 
summertime. Grown in South Florida. 


GOLDEN RAIN TREE—Deciduous tree, up to 30 feet, that pro- 
duces clouds of golden blossoms in October. Within fortnight 
after that, seed vessels mature and develop rosy-red colors. Tree 
has dissected compound leaves. Grown throughout Florida. 


GUMBO-LIMBO—Native tree highly prized as landscape subject 
because of bright tan bark that appears to have been just shel- 
lacked and unusual knarled and bent branches. Grows to 50 feet. 
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Its gum is good for mucilage and is also used for medicine. Grown 
in South Florida. 


HIBISCUS TREE—Grows as tall as three-story building, has 
reclining branches, heart-shaped leaves like a linden. Single 
flowers open yellow with maroon centers and turn pinkish before 
they close at night. Velvety fruits follow blossoms. Grown in 
South Florida. 


HOLLY-—Most popular of evergreen trees, grows up to 50 feet. 
Has attractive upright habit of growth, thorny leaves and clusters 
of berries that are favorite Christmas decorations. Florida has 
13 different varieties of this tree. Grown throughout the State. 


HORSERADISH TREE—Root of this tree, fine scraped, is eaten 
as horseradish. Oil of Ben, used by perfumers, is also extracted 
from the seeds of this tree. This oil is also used to lubricate 
watches. Grown in South Florida. 


JACARANDA—Central Florida’s most spectacular flowering 
tree. Has trumpet-shaped blue flowers in spring. It’s a large 
sprawling tree with fern-like deciduous leaves. Grows up to 50 
feet. 


JAMAICA DOGWOOD—Common tree in South Florida. Used 
as shade, grows quickly, and has pea-like flowers in clusters. Bark 
and twigs are used as fish poison. When burned, the wood throws 
out smoke used to disperse sand-flies and mosquitoes. Found in 
the Keys. 


JERUSALEM-THORN—Lacy foliage, pendulous habit, attrac- 
tive yellow blossoms and green bark of this graceful hardy tree 
make it quite unusual and of great ornamental value. Grows to 
30 feet in all sections of Florida. 


KAPOK TREE—Standout from aspect of grandeur. Grows to 
125 feet, with huge buttressed trunk. When leaves are gone, 
clusters of small white or rose flowers appear, followed by fruits 
which bear kapok. Too large for home plantings. Grown in 
South Florida. 


LIGNUM-VITAE—Small, slow-growing tree that has foliage of 
fine texture, compact round head, beautiful small blue blossoms 
and bright yellow fruits. Tree of great distinction. Grows to 25 
feet in the Keys and around Miami. 
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LILY-THORN-— Little tree, up to 15 feet, has wiry branches and 
limbs heavily armed with sharp spines. In late summer creamy- 
white blossoms are produced in profusion. Grown in South 
Florida. 


LOQUAT-—Favorite dooryard tree having dark evergreen leaves, 
decorative, delicious fruit and small size. Grows to 30 feet. 
Grown throughout Florida. 


LYCHEE—Handsome evergreen tree is quite showy in June when 
the bright red fruits mature. Thrives under conditions similar 
to citrus. Needs heavy mulching. Grows to 30 ft. in Central and 
South Florida. 


MAGNOLIA-—Justly famous, one of choicest trees. Evergreen, 
trim and graceful, this tree has huge, creamy-white blossoms that 
put the magnolia in a class by itself. Grows to 100 feet through- 
out State of Florida. 


MANGO—While this is a fruit tree, it's also an ornamental, and 
is used as street and lawn specimens. It must have an adequate 
spraying program. Grows to 50 feet in South Florida. 


MAHOGANY—King of all woods. Choicest native hardwood, 
heavy and used mostly for both furniture and boat building. 
Evergreen, it is used as street tree. It does not have dense shade. 
Grows up to 60 feet in South Florida. 


MASTIC—Valuable forest tree of South Florida. Grows quite 
large and sheds an abundance of yellow fruits which are edible. 


MIMOSA TREE—Popular because of small size, horizontal 
branching and attractive pink, globular blossoms which are borne 
for long time each spring. Has graceful fern-like leaves. Grows 
to 40 feet throughout entire state. 


MORETON BAY CHESTNUT—Tall tree that has attractive 
evergreen pinnate leaves and showy racemes of yellow flowers in 
spring. Grown very sparingly in South Florida to 60 feet. Very 
rare tree. 


MOUNTAIN-EBONY—Unsurpassed for small flowering speci- 
men. Has deciduous leaves that are cleft in two parts like hooves 
of cattle and has attractive butterfly flowers. Grows to 20 feet in 
South Florida and in warm parts of the central section. 
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OAK—Extensively used as street, roadside and shade tree. Some 
30 species in Florida grow from 15 to 100 feet high. Most desir- 
able is live oak which has heavy gray trunk and deeply corru- 
gated structural branches. This has longest life of all species. 
Grown throughout Florida. 


PELTOPHORUM—Central and South Florida tree which grows 
to 40 feet. Bears great upright spikes of showy, golden-yellow 
flowers. Foliage is feathery, dark-green, and makes dense shade. 
Beautiful evergreen tree. 


PINE—Several species are without superiors for home plantings. 
Lofty narrow-topped trees useful for casting light broken shade 
by breaking rays of sun over garden beds. Grown through Florida 
to height of 100 feet. Furnishes wood pulp for manufacturing 
paper. 


PONGAM—Good tree for street or windbreak planting because 
of strength. Fast-growing, with dropping branches, pinnate 
leaves and pinkish, pea-like flowers in pendant clusters. Grows 
to 75 feet in South Florida. 


PORTUGUESE CYPRESS—Handsome, evergreen, true cypress 
which makes a large, rounded head of grayish-green foliage, more 
compact than red-cedar. Needs plenty of space for development 
so used as a specimen plant. Grows to 40 feet in North and 
Central Florida. 


REDBUD—Popular because of its delightful spring color. Has 
beautiful pink, pea-like flowers, which precede leaves in spring. 
Used as front lawn specimen. Grows up to 40 feet in North 
Florida. 


RED-COTTON TREE—Grows to 50 feet and no tree makes a 
branch tips with large flaming red blossoms in mid-winter. Has 
stout-buttressed trunk and thick branches, armed with short 
more conspicuous show than this species as it covers its bare 
spines. South Florida grower. 


ROYAL POINCIANA- —Spectacular with lacy, compound leaves 
in spring and flaming, orange-red trusses in summer. Grows to 40 
feet in South Florida. 


RUBBER TREE—Ornamental tree sending down aerial roots to 
form multiple trunks. Requires much space for development, has 
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attractive branching and great size. Grows to 80 feet in South 
Florida. Banyan tree is one of many varieties. 


SAPODILLA-—Evergreen having brown, sandy-skinned fruits 
that are edible and sap of tree yields Chicle for manufacture of 
chewing gum. Makes good lawn specimen or shade tree. Grows 
up to 50 feet. Grown in South Florida. 


SATINLEAF— Small native tree that has leaves with under- 
sides of soft, glistening copper color. This indigene is distinctive 
and worthwhile lawn specimen. Grows up to 60 feet in South 
Florida. 


SEAGRAPE—Stout, much-branched, small tree used in land- 
scaping. Has contorted branching and stiff circular, red-veined, 
8-inch leaves. Has abundance of purple fruits in summertime 
which are decorative and also used for jelly. Grows up to 20 
feet in South Florida. 


SHAVING-BRUSH TREE—Little tree up to 20 feet that has 
large palmately compound leaves. Produces showy flowers with 
pink to purple petals and a great pompom of stamens ranging in 
color from white to rose pink. Leaves are purplish red, and 
fruits are pods filled with small seeds imbedded in cotton. Flowers 
open at night. Grows in South Florida. 


SILK OAK—Admired for its fern-like evergreen foliage and 
its trusses of golden-yellow flowers in Spring. Habit columnar so 
that a tall tree does not spread widely. Thrives in ridge section 
of Central Florida and grows to 50 feet. Is also seen in South 
Florida. 


SILVER TRUMPET-TREE-— Small tree up to 25 feet decora- 
tive for its copious production of golden-yellow flowers in March 
and April and for its silvery leaves at all seasons. Trunk is 
crooked and covered with deeply, furrowed thick, gray bark. 
South Florida grower. Just one of many varieties of Tabebuia. 


TABEBUIA—Evergreen or deciduous trees of some 100 species. 
Generally produce showy terminal panicles of trumpet-shaped 
flowers on stiff, awkward branches. Grows to 25 feet in South 
Florida. 


TAMARIND—Massive tropical tree whose leaves resemble those 
of black locust. The pods contain an acid flesh used in ades and 
sauces. Quite ornamental. Grows up to 75 feet in South Florida. 
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TORCHWOOD- —Tree having heavy, hard, strong, close-grained, 
very resinous, durable wood. Has a light orange color to the wood 
and burns like a torch. It probably gave name to Torch Key 
where it is found in abundance. 


TORREY A—Rarest of Florida trees, member of yew family, 
found only on banks of Apalachicola River. Its cone-shaped 
crown is made of dropping branches furnished with sharp ever- 
green leaves, which have distinctive odor when crushed. Grows 
up to 50 feet. 


TUPELO—Grows to 75 feet in height in swamps and inundated 
areas of Northwest Florida. Has fairly straight trunk covered 
with thin gray-brown bark, deeply furrowed. Slender pointed 
leaves are thick with a dark green and lustrous upper surface 
and pale and downy underneath. Blossoms secrete nectar famed 
as tupelo honey. 


WILD TAMARIND—Not as tall as the exotic tamarind, this 
tree has heavy, hard, tough, close-grained, rich-browned and 
tinged with red colored wood used for cabinet making. It's a 
good soil rejuvenator as it has rich litter. Grown in the Keys. 
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ABELIA —Small shrub having shiny foliage, bright crimson twigs 
and clusters of white blossoms subtended by pinkish calyces. 
Grown best as hedge plant in northwestern Florida. 


ALAMANDA-—Yellow-flowering, free-growing, tender shrub or 
tropical climber that grows to large size. Has huge flaring trum- 
pet shaped flowers. Grown in South Florida and in warm parts of 
the central zone. 


ANNATTO-—South Florida plant which is quite showy for its 
terminal panicles of rose-pink blossoms and for clusters of bright 
red fruits that follow in fall and winter. Pods contain seeds 
coated with scarlet pigment used to color food or lips. 


ANISE-TREE-—Attractive evergreen foliage, which gives off 
strong and pleasing aromatic odor when crushed, these trees 
deserve more use in shrub borders. Compact shrubs have at- 
tractive dark red flowers, like many-rayed stars. Grown in North 
and Central Florida. 


ARALIA —Striking foliage, strict habit, and ability to thrive on 
poor soils makes this shrub popular. Used as narrow tall hedge. 
Grown in South Florida. 


ARBOR-VITAE—Well-known coniferous shrub that develops a 
formal habit, so not easy to use in informal landscape picture. 
Tolerant of drought, but intolerant of shade and salt spray. 
Grown throughout Florida. Also known as Biota. 


AZALEA—Throughout the South countless millions flower each 
spring. Used as specimen plants or edgings, singly or in groups. 
Choice evergreen shrub of either dwarf or regular size with 
variety of colors ranging from white, red, orange, pink and sal- 
mon. Grown in North and Central Florida. 


BANANA-SHRUB-—Large shrubby relative of the magnolias has 
attractive evergreen foliage and bears in spring brownish-yellow 
flowers with the odor of ripe bananas. Serves well as large dense 
mass of green. Hardy to cold and grows only in North Florida. 


BEAUTY-BERRY-—Straggling deciduous bush that has clusters 
of small violet berries after leaves have fallen in autumn. Adds 
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color interest in fall and winter in Northern Florida. Can endure 
shade and competes well with live oaks. 


BOTTLE-BRUSH—Brilliant red flower clusters at branch tips, 
the size and shape of brushes for bottles, and stiff narrow leaves 
characterize this shrub. Grown only as specimen plant through- 
out Florida. Slow-grower. 


BOXTHORN—Choicest shrub for Central Florida. Has glossy 
ovalleaves closely packed on fine thorny branchlets, supplemented 
by attractive globular, jet-black fruits. It is dense, slow-growing 
shrub for hedges or foundation plantings. 


BRAZILIAN PEPPER-—Makes tall screen or windbreak. Husky 
broadleaved evergreen that produces attractive red fruit. Must 
be pruned to keep below tree size. Grown in Central and South 
Florida. 


BUTTERFLY BUSHES—Vigorous evergreen shrubs of large 
size with abundant production of blossoms beloved of butterflies. 
They resemble blooming habits of lilacs. Various varieties of 
spikes of lilac, white, pink, orange and yellow flowers. Grown 
throughout Central and South Florida. 


BRIDAL WREATH—Popular garden shrub, blooms each spring 
with masses of white informal flowers. Used for shrubbery bor- 
ders. Grown in North and Central Florida. 


CAMELLIA—Aristocrat of the South. Compact evergreen of 
dense growing habit with beautiful green, glossy foliage and blos- 
soms of every color and shape that appear in late fall, winter and 
spring. Various types such as pillar, dwarf, heavy mass, and 
spreading make permanent barrier. Grown in northern Florida 
and as far south as Arcadia. 


CAPE HONEYSUCKLE—Orange-red little trumpet flowers on 
vine-like shrub used as screen or division plant, has toothed-pin- 
nate leaves. Grown in South Florida. 


CENTURY PLANT—Not a shrub but used in landscaping. Suc- 
culent perennial that has huge upright leaves of green or banded 
in cream tipped with vicious thorns. Also may have tall candel- 
labra flower stalks. Grown through Florida. 


CASSIA—Sprawling shrub which produces golden butterflies in 
fall and winter. Widely planted as garden plant. Grown through- 
out Florida. Also called Senna. 
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CHERRY LAUREL—A native plant with beautiful shiny ever- 
green leaves that is used as clipped hedge or formal lawn speci- 
men. Grown in North Florida. 


CLEYERA—Related to the camellia, this slow-growing compact 
evergreen shrub has glossy, dark-green leaves with reddish mid- 
rib and rather upright habit. Small clusters of fragrant, creamy- 
white, little flowers and small dark red, puffy berries are attrac- 
tive. Tolerates sun and shade. Grown throughout Florida. 


COCCULUS—Shrub has long drooping green branches with long, 
oval evergreen leaves. Used for screens and for foundation plant- 
ings. Grown in Central Florida. 


COFFEE—These shrubs are highly ornamental as well as inter- 
esting for their production of beans for home roasting and grind- 
ing. Glossy evergreen leaves are attractive at all times and 
periodically branches are covered with white blossoms, followed 
some months later by small red fruits. Grown in South Florida. 


COONTIE—Native plant admired for its lacy, soft texture and its 
ability to grow in dense shade. Fernlike leaves grow from under- 
ground stems. Root yields nutritious starch. Grown throughout 
Florida. 


COPPERLEAIF—Large-leafed, fast-growing ornamental shrub. 
Green, cut and dissected leaves are marked with cream-color; red 
leaves and mottled leaves are produced by different varieties. 
Grown in South Florida. 


CORAL ARDISIA—Small, slow-growing shrub with glossy, dark 
green leaves and clusters of crimson berries which it bears all 
winter. Shade loving plant which grows throughout Florida. 
Also known as spiceberry. 


CRAPE-JASMINE—Fragrant white flowers and opposite, glossy, 
evergreen leaves and usually double-flowered and ruffled petals 
mark this shrub. Grown in Central and South Florida. 


CROTON—Most colorful and variable shrub. Garish, bold, varie- 
gated colors are strong highlights in a green landscape plant- 
ing. Grown in South Florida. 


DWARF BAMBOO—This bamboo makes good sheared hedge or 
can be maintained as large green mass. Roots spread rapidly. 
Grown in South and Central Florida. 
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DWARF POINCIANA-—Straggling shrub that is brilliantly 
colored all spring and summer by flowers of red and yellow or 
all yellow. Has deciduous habit and few thorns. Grown in South 
Florida. 


ERANTHEMUM—tTender, almost herbaceous shrub forms to 
height of 4 feet and has leaves about size of magnolia. In winter 
spikes of deep-blue, trumpet-shaped flowers are borne abundantly 
at the branch tips. Grown in South Florida and sometimes called 
Blue Sage. 


EUGENIA—Favored as hedge material because it shears well 
and bears delicious and decorative fruits. Grown in Central and 
South Florida. Also called Pitanga or Surinam-Cherry. 


EURY A—Dwarf, evergreen shrub excellent for foundation plant- 
ings. Slow growing, fine in scale and compact in habit it is 
successful in partial shade. Small leaves are rubose and dark 
green. Flowers are not very conspicuous. Grown in North Flor- 
ida. 


FEIJOA—Hardy fruit plant suited for landscaping. Has gray- 
green leaves with whitish under-surfaces which make this good 
plant for contrast and transition. Grown throughout Florida. 


FIRE-THORN—Showy fruiting shrub during winter. Member 
of rose family. Plant grows best and has more flowers and fruits 
in cooler sections of Florida. Berries change color with advance 
of season. Commonly called pyracantha. 


FLOWERING-QUINCE-—This species really satisfactory only 
in heavy soils of western Florida. Dark red flowers make a bril- 
liant show in late winter. One of few deciduous flowering shrubs. 


GARDENIA —Favorite free-standing, dooryard shrub. Beautiful 
broadleaved evergreen with fragrant white blossoms. Ranks with 
rose, camellia and hibiscus in popularity. Grown throughout 
Florida. 


GLORY BUSH—A tender, upright-growing, hairy-leaved, free- 
standing and informal specimen. Has large purple blossoms at 
tips of branches. Grown in warm central locations and southward. 


GOLDEN DEWDROP- —Large, fast-growing shrub used primar- 
ily as background plant for gardens. Grown in Central and South 
Florida. 
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GOVERNOR-PLUM—Large thorny evergreen shrub suitable for 
informal borders or defensive hedges. New shoots are bright 
red for a time, adding color. The maroon fruits make excellent 
jelly. Grown in South Florida. 


HEATH RETINOSPORA —Finds considerable use as a columnar 
specimen, especially for portal plantings. Tiny needle leaves 
are green in summer but turn a rusty bronze during winter. Real 
virtue is nature cylindrical habit of growth in North Florida. 


HIBISCUS Beautiful rose-of-China, has graceful habit, glossy 
evergreen leaves and gorgeous blossoms which make this a top- 
flight landscape shrub. Different varieties thrive in different sec- 
tions of Florida. Also known as Althea. 


HYDRANGEA —Deciduous flowering shrub with huge trusses of 
blue flowers appearing above attractive shiny leaves. Demands 
shade. Grown throughout Florida. 


ILEX—Shrub hollies which have beautiful shiny leaves and beau- 
tiful berries. Stands shearing well and used for hedges and speci- 
mens. Different varieties are grown in Central and northern 
Florida. 


IXORA— Garden shrub with showy tubular flowers in shades of 
red, orange and yellow. Serves as hedge or foundation. Grown in 
southern Florida. Also called Flame-of-the-woods. 


JAPANESE BOXWOOD—Used chiefly for low, formal hedges 
and edgings to walks, this shrub is best only for Northern Florida. 
Slow-grower, it shears well and easily kept low. Has very small 
leaves. 


JASMINE- —Sprawling evergreen shrubs in landscape plantings. 
Has white or yellow fragrant flowers. Various kinds grown in 
different parts of Florida. Makes dense mass of foliage and 
flowers. 


JAVA GLORY-BOWER-—Medium sized shrub bears large clus- 
ters of scarlet flowers during most of year. Full sun is best and 
old flower clusters should be pruned. Grown in South Florida. 


JUNIPER—Coniferous shrubs of low ground cover, horizontal 
grower, or tall evergreen varieties. Different species grown in 
Central and northern Florida. 
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KINGS-MANTLE—Dark green leaves and dark blue flowers com- 
bine to make this shrub of small to medium size popular for 
foundation or informal borders. Flowering continues during 
growing season. Grows in Central and South Florida. 


LADY-OF-THE-NIGHT—Noted for its fragrance at night, this 
large shrub bears in summer an abundance of long, slender, trum- 
pet-shaped flowers that are white at first and turn yellow in a 
few days. Grown in South Florida. 


LANTANA- —Shrub that fills sunny spots, having red and yellow 
or lilac flowers. Grown throughout Florida, but first frost kills 
plants back to ground. 


LIME-BERRY-—Graceful, dense, evergreen plant favored as 
landscape plant for South Florida. Can be sheared. 


MALPIGHIA—Fine-textured, spiny-toothed, holly-like leaves, 
with attractive rose blossoms and red fruits. Grows well in 
shade. Has dwarf habit of growth. Grown in South Florida. 


MARLBERRY—Common in South Florida, this species makes 
a satisfactory large shrub that tolerates shade and salt spray. 
Clusters of white flowers are borne at intervals during year, 
followed by clusters of black berries. 


NANDINA—Decorative ornamental which has many reed-like, 
erect stems, lacy compound leaves and hanging clusters of rich, 
red fruits. Grown in North Florida. 


NATAL-PLUM—Fruit plant favored for ocean frontage. Com- 
pact habit, horizontal branching, oval, evergreen leaves, beau- 
tiful white flowers and decorative red fruits make this used much 
on coasts. Grown in South Florida. Also known as Carissa. 


OCHROSIA—Handsome large evergreen shrub has fruit which 
resembles carrissa. Glossy leathery leaves are salt resistant and 
handsome foliage is enhanced by brightened fruits, borne in 
pairs. Fruits are poisonous. Grown in South Florida. 


OLEANDER-—Cosmopolitan evergreen shrub which is coarse 
and fast-growing. Valuable for tall screen and windbreaks. Has 
many attractive flowers of various colors. Grown throughout en- 
tire State. WARNING: Oleander is a very poisonous plant. 


ORANGE-JASMINE—Citrus relative for tall informal screens 
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or hedge. Has 7 to 9 rhombic leaflets with fragrant white flowers 
and red ovoid fruits. Grown in South Florida. 


PALAY RUBBER-VINE-—Easily trained to shrub form the 
vines make attractive hedges or specimen plants. Quite tender 
but wil tolerate salt spray. Purple flowers are borne in pro- 
fusion all summer and show up well against glossy dark-green 
leaves. Grown in South Florida. 


PIGEON PEA—Small but useful tree. Poultry are fond of its 
leaves; enriches soil. Peas are used for famous soup. This shrub 
grows on the Keys. 


PINK-BALL—Large, hairy, heart-shaped leaves characterize this 
large bushy shrub whose twigs terminate in mid-winter with 
huge clusters of pink flowers. Grown in South Florida. 


PITCH-APPLE-—Tree used as shrub, has huge leathery, broad- 
oval leaves with three-inch pink flowers followed by greenish- 
white fruits which turn black when ripe. Grown in South Florida. 
Also called Clusia. 


PITTOSPORUM-—Attractive broad-leaved evergreen used for 
clipped hedges or free standing specimens. Grown throughout 
Florida. 


PLUMBAGO—Small sized, compactly-grown, landscape shrub 
with attractive blossoms of blue. Used widely in Central and 
South Florida. 


PLUM-YEW—Looks like a dwarf form of podocarpus, has same 
purpose as boxwood, formal, low hedge or edging. Thrives in 
sun or shade. Grows in North Florida. 


PODOCARPUS—One of the best narrow-leafed evergreens, desir- 
able for formal plantings. Has rigid trunk, evenly spaced horizon- 
tal branches which make it a good corner plant. Grown through- 
out Florida. 


POINSETTIA—Widely planted because it flowers for Christmas 
each season. Coarse texture, has bold color and temporary char- 
acter of plant make it best if planted with hardy evergreen shrubs. 
Has glowing red flower. Grown throughout Florida, but is killed 
by the first frost. 

PRINCESS-FLOWER—Rather rampant soft shrub has velvety 
leaves and large purple flowers which are produced freely nearly 
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all year. Foliage turns bronze before old leaves fall. Will grow 
to 10 feet. Grown in South Florida. 


PRIVET- —Various species of either tree or shrub size. One makes 
a good shade tree with large leaves like a pear tree and produces 
clusters of blue-black fruits. Other species are popular shrubs. 
Grown throughout Florida. 


REEVES SPIREA—Small, white flowers of this shrub are promi- 
nent feature of early spring in North and Central Florida. They 
give masses of glistening white in informal shrubbery borders. 
Hardy deciduous shrub. 


RICE PAPER PLANT—Has tropical aspect of foot-broad felty- 
leaves and decorative appearance of huge wooly panicles in 
winter. In Asia it's used for paper and in Florida in green garden 
compositions. Grown throughout Florida, but will be killed to 
the ground by frost. 


SCARLET BUSH—This South Florida indigene is a good gar- 
den plant with pubescent leaves of half-a-foot in length, arranged 
in whorls. Tubular flowers of orange-scarlet in tone are borne in 
clusters 5 inches across, followed by dark red or purple fruits with 
edible pulp. Grown in South Florida. 


SCREW PINES—Tropical landscape plants, with long ribbon- 
like leaves, stilted trunks and huge compound rough-surfaced 
fruits. Used as free standing or urn subject. Cured leaves are 
used for handbags, place mats, etc. Grown in South Florida. 


SILVERTHORN—Ornamental shrub used also for hedges and 
low formal shapes. A top-flight shrub for Florida. 


SNOW-BUSH—Colorful shrub from South Sea Islands. Used 
for bright hedges and accent plants. Grown in South Florida. 


SOAPBERRY-—Small shrub, hull of seed contains soap that is 
used for cleaning porcelain. Same seeds are also used to stupefy 
fish. Grown in the Keys. 


SPANISH BAYONET—Striking lily-relative creates tropical ef- 
fect. Leaves are tipped with sharp thorns. It is a hardy perennial 
throughout Florida. 


SWEET-OLIV E—Slow-growing, broad-leaved, evergreen shrub. 
Has elliptic green leaves, two to four inches long, and small white 
blossoms, with delicious fragrance. Grown in northern Florida. 
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TETRAZYGIA—Grows only in South Dade County and ever- 
green shrub blooms profusely in clusters of yellowish-white 
flowers in late winter and until summer. Leaves are distinctive for 
having three prominent veins running lengthwise. Endures 
drought and neglect and thrives in sun and shade. 


THRY ALLIS—Attractive yellow blossoms make this a colorful 
accent plant. Has considerable popularity where it is grown in 
South Florida. 


TURK' S CAP—Colorful clambering shrub, used as a sheared 
hedge. Has red, white or pink flowers. Grown throughout Florida. 


VIBURNUM- —Evergreen species employed as landscape plants 
in Central and North Florida. Becomes tree-like on fertile ground 
yet can be used as screen when pruned with care. 


WAX-MYRTLE-—Few native shrubs enjoy more wide-spread 
landscape use than does this cosmopolitan southern bay-berry. 
Has fresh distinctive scent when leaf is crushed. Grown through- 
out Florida. 


WILD COFFEE-—Shrub with glossy green leaves with deeply 
impressed veins, and bears small clusters of white flowers, fol- 
lowed by showy scarlet fruits. Somewhat similar to coffee plant. 
Compact growth and attractive appearance merits wider use. 
Grown in South Florida. 


YELLOW-ELDER-—Large shrub noted for profusion of big yel- 
low flowers during the fall and early winter and again in spring. 
Sprawling in habit, it thrives in sun or shade. Flowers are frag- 
rant. Grows in Central and South Florida. 
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Palms 


ADONIDIA—Small, slender palm that is considered one of most 
popular palms in South Florida. Native of Philippines. It is a fast 
growing palm that produces large clusters of crimson fruit at 
Christmas time. 


AFRICAN OIL PALM—Palms of 25 to 30 feet with erect, heavy- 
ringed trunks. Trunk is heavily covered with fiber. Fruits of 
this palm are the source of palm oil of commerce. Grown in 
South Florida, and rare in this section. 


ARIKURY PALM-—Low-growing plant of about 8 ft. Stem 
usually covered with remnants of old leaf stalks, seeds are about 


size of pigeon's egg and borne on heavy clusters. Grown in 
South Florida. 


AUSTRALIAN FAN PALM—Attains height of 80 ft. Slender, 
reddish-brown stem, marked with rings of fallen leaf scars. 
Petiole is spiny. Both fruits and seeds are globular. South Flor- 
ida grower, with fan-shaped leaves. 


BELMORE SENTRY PALM—Attractive, spineless palm having 
single ringed trunk. Broad leaves are plumy with long slender 
petioles. Popular palm used for interior decoration. South Florida 
plant. 


BOTTLE PALM—Trunk of this palm has bulge near the base 
and gives bottle shape to the stem. Grown in South Florida. 


BRITTLE THATCH PALM—Grown only in extreme end of 
mainland and in Keys. Stout tree up to 30 feet with swollen base, 
composed of matted roots. Leaves are shiny, light green above, 
silvery beneath. Small fruits have white flesh. 


BROAD-LEAF LADY PALM—Grown through Florida, this 
species reaches height of 10 feet and under suitable cultural con- 
ditions usually forms a fairly dense clump. 


BURIPALM—Tall slow growing fan-leaved palm having stout, 
ringed trunk of 60 ft. in height. Leaves are large, and spiny 
leaf stalks long and heavy. Palm seems well adapted to lower 
east coast. 
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BUTIA PALM—Grown throughout the State, having rather 
heavy trunks, and grows to 25 feet. Palm has distinctive bluish 
cast. Habit of growth lends itself best to group or specimen 
planting. 


CABBAGE PALM-—Hardiest of native palms, grows to 80 feet. 
State tree. Tolerant of wide variety of soil types. Has universal 
popularity. Has many uses including food and medicine. Grown 
throughout Florida. 


CANARY DATE PALM-—Huge pinnate-leaved palm, massive 
trunk, low dropping leaves. Branches interfere with traffic until 
large. Used in municipal properties. Grows up to 60 feet. Grown 
throughout Central and South Florida. 


CANE PALM—Low-growing palm having many smooth, slim 
yellow-ringed trunks which grow into clump of great beauty. 
Foliage is feathery. Palm is prized as indoor ornamental. 
Reaches height of 20 feet. Grown in South Florida. 


CARIBEE ROYAL PALM—Has uniform, slender trunk up to 
120 feet. Has fruit in large bunches which is fed to stock in 
West Indies. Feathered-leaved. Used for lining avenues and 
lends itself best to formal plantings. Grown in south Florida. 


CARYOTA RUFFLE PALM—Attains height of 25 feet, has 
feathery, pinnate leaves 5 to 6 ft. in length. Trunk and leaves 
heavily armed with numerous sharp, black spines. Grows well 
in shade and full sun in South Florida. 


CHERRY PALM—Erect tree up to 25 feet with conical trunk. 
Good for small front yard. Slow-growing, but gray-green leaves 
and orange-scarlet fruits in spring make it ornamental. Grown 
in South Florida. 


CHINESE FAN PALM—Beautiful fountain palm, has attractive 
leaves. Hardy throughout Central and South Florida. Grows up 
to 30 feet. Fan-shaped leaves that are deeply pleated and shining 
green with small curved thorns at edges. 


COCONUT PALM—Widely grown in warm sections, this palm 
has a tall leaning trunk, immense leaves and spectacular fruits 
which lend a tropical aspect that cannot be equaled. Yields fruit, 
drink and shelter. Grows up to 100 feet. Used as lawn or street 
specimen. Grown throughout South Florida. 
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COHUNE PALM—Immense, erect, pinnate leaves form huge 
crown. Trunk is erect and will attain height of 60 ft. Species is 
striking but tender and slow growing. Grown in South Florida. 


COQUITA PALM—Tall palm with heavy spineless trunk covered 
with bases of old leaf sheaths. Thrifty grower and seemingly 
adapted to all sections of State. Endures considerable cold. Also 
called Wine Palm or Monkey Coconut. 


CUBAN ACROCOMIA—Species reaches 50 feet. Striking tree 
with swollen, thorny, closely ringed trunk. Narrow base is about 
foot in diameter, but expands to twice that at or above middle. 
Leaves are shining green and bluish-gray underneath. Grown 
only in extreme South Florida. 


CUBAN ROYAL PALM—Trunk not as straight as Florida Royal 
Palm. Grows up to 60 feet. Has feathered leaves and dark red 
fruit in large bunches. Best as avenue liner. Grows best in 
South Florida in moist areas, even near salt water. 


DATE PALM—Occasionally seen in Florida. Because of high 
humidity in this State edible dates are rarely produced. Grows up 
to 100 feet. Grown in all portions of State. Number of varieties. 


DWARF PALMETTO—Stemless shrub having fan-shaped leaves 
with breadth of 3 feet, smooth, fairly heavy and erect leaf stalks 
and black fruits. Leaves of bluish cast, rather stiff, without 
thread-like fibers. Grows in Northern and Central sections. 


EUROPEAN FAN PALM—Europe’s only contribution to the 
Florida palm flora. Dwarf palm that will endure temperatures in 
all sections of State. Grows up to 30 feet. Used as urn subject for 
patio or terrace. Grows in heavy suckering clumps. 


FIJI FAN PALM—Most graceful and distinctive of palms, trop- 
ical tree with pleated fan leaves folded to wedge-shaped outline. 
Easily injured by wind and cold, it must be grown in protective 
locations. Grows up to 30 feet in South Florida. 


FISHTAIL PALM—Ornamental palms popular because of pin- 
nae which resembles tails of ornamental gold fishes. Also used 
in indoor urns. Grows up to 25 feet in Central and South Florida. 


GOLDEN FEATHER PALM—Also called Butterfly Palm be- 
cause seeds resemble butterfly chrysallis. Many smooth slim 
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trunks grow into attractive clump up to 20 feet. Feathered- 
leaved. Good for small yard. Has yellow flowers in spring. 
Grown in South Florida. 


GRU-GRU PALM- —Unusual palm with single massive trunk and 
dense crown of soft feathery fronds. Has murderous thorns 
which grow out of trunk. Serves best as free standing specimen. 
Grows up to 45 feet. Grown in South and Central Florida. 


HISPANIOLAN PALMETTO—Stout palmetto attaining height 
of 60 feet. Erect trunk is heavy, gray in color and quite smooth. 
Fan leaves are large, and species is larger and heavier than cab- 
bage palmetto. Grown in South and Central Florida. 


INDIA DATE PALM—Feathered-leaved palm that grows up to 
10 feet. Has exposed roots at base and small fruit on long 
stalks. Grows quite tall eventually. Sap extracted for making 
toddy in India. Grows throughout temperate Florida. 


JAMAICA THATCH PALM—This tree attains height of 30 feet 
and this native species, well adapted to extreme southern portion 
of the peninsula, merits wider use. Fruits have white flesh and 
leaves are shining yellowish-green above and silvery-grey be- 
neath. 


KEY THATCH PALM—One of the finest native palms which is 
wind- and salt-resistant. Has slender trunk, grows up to 30 
feet. Has small white fruit in long racemes. Fan leaves with 
silver blue on under side. Grows in South Florida. 


KING PALM —The true “Alexandra” Palm. Very rare in Florida. 
Has ringed trunk up to 70 feet and feathered leaves. Pink-red 
fruit is borne in large open clusters. Grows in south Florida. 


LLUME PALM—Among tallest of palms, up to 100 ft. Foliage 
resembles Royal Palm. Large bunches of orange-red berries, 
about size of cherries, are very attractive. Well adapted to rocky 
soils found on Lower East Coast. 


MACARTHUR CLUSTER PALM-—Attractive slender-trunked 
species reaching 25 feet, usually grown as small, bushy specimens, 
suckering freely and giving rise to several stems. Grown in 
South Florida. Leaflets seem to be bitten off. 


MADAGASCAR PALM—Urn subject and patio plant, clump- 
growing, yellow-stemmed palm which is extremely popular in 
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South Florida. Grows up to 20 feet. 


MANILA PALM—Medium-sized palm with graceful curved, 
leaves, which are rather glaucous. Pretty crimson fruits are 
borne just below the leaves in medium-sized bunches. One of 
most ornamental and excellent for planting in small home grounds 
in South end of State. 


MERRILL PALM—In high favor as a street plant with stout 
erect trunk, tapering toward top and ringed as famed Royal Palm. 
Has medium sized fruit clusters of cherry red. Grows up to 25 
feet. Grown in South Florida. 


NEEDLE PALM—Low-growing, shrubby species which rarely 
attains height of over few feet. Slender trunk is usually re- 
clining, covered with rough fiber. Clustered leaves are erect, 
dark glossy green above and grayish beneath. Numerous long, 
straight, sharp black spines project from fiber about the stem. 
Grows throughout Florida. 


PAUROTIS PALM—Native clump-growing, fan-leaved palm 
popular in landscape plantings. Of easy culture. Grows up to 30 
feet in South Florida. 


PARLOR PALM—Diminutive, feather-leafed palm, reaches only 
6 feet when used on outside and only half that size when used 
indoors. Slender ringed trunk with narrow, thin, dull green sym- 
metrical leaves. Grown in South Florida and in other sections in 
indoor planters. 


PICABEEN KING PALM—Ringed trunk, combined with grace- 
ful crown of leaves, deep green on both surfaces, and attaining 
length of 10 feet, makes this a most attractive species. Well 
adapted to pot culture, but will go much higher in South Florida. 


PIGMY DATE PALM—Best of all dwarf plants. Has tiny, 
feather leaves with petioles heavily armed, used as a pot plant 
and patio subject. Quite worthy of its high esteem. Grows to 7 
feet in both Central and South Florida areas. 


PINDO PALM—Hardy palm for entire State. Has pendant, blue- 
green leaves which arise from stout trunk to arch sharply down- 
ward. Low spreading habit requires much space. Recommended 
for parks and estates. Grows up to 30 feet. 


PUERTO RICO HAT PALM—One of most massive of palmettos 
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grown in Florida. Attains height of 40 feet, with trunk that will 
exceed 214 feet in diameter. Species is attractive and well suited 
to avenue or group planting. Has heavy gray-green fan leaves. 


QUEEN PALM—Avenue, lawn or background tree, substitute for 
royal palm in central section. Tall, slender palm with spreading 
top. Grows up to 40 feet in Central and South Florida. 


RED LATAN PALM—Short sturdy palm up to 25 feet. Leaves 
up to 6 ft. across that are blue-gray and very handsome. Fruit 
is the size of egg or larger on knobby stems. One of most strik- 
ing of palms, with the young plants colorful, dark-red all over. 
Grown in South Florida. 


RHAPIS PALM—Dwarf palm with fine, reed-like canes that 
form clumps by means of stolons. Satisfactory as tubbed speci- 
men, patio plant or foundation plantings in shady locations. 
Grows up to 10 feet throughout Florida. 


ROYAL PALM—Massive, tapering, cement-gray trunks, of clean 
appearance, with a bright green crown shaft and attractive crown 
of dark green, pinnate leaves. Has universal appeal. Used as 
avenue tree. Grows up to 120 feet in South Florida. Several 
varieties. 


RUFFLE PALM—Rare palm tree in South Florida. Has slender 
trunk that is heavily spined and grows up to 30 feet. Small 
orange-red fruits in summer. Feathered leaved. Beautiful but 
not recommended for homes having small children. 


SABAL PALM—State Tree, also known as Cabbage Palm. 
Erect tree that is hardiest of all Palms, grows to 80 feet. Leaves 
are fan-shaped and shiny, deep green in color. Has dark-colored 
or black fruits. Adaptable to varied soil types. Used for group, 
specimen or avenue planting. 


SAGISI PALM—Tall, unarmed, graceful palm with slender, 
ringed erect trunk. Leaves are deep-green, slightly arching. 
Thrives on soils of lower east coast. 


SAGO PALM—Plant that is palm-like in general looks, reaches 
height of 10 feet. Stiff, pinnate leaves borne in crown at apex 
of trunk are deep shining green from 3 to 5 feet. Grown through- 
out Florida. 


SARGENT CHERRY PALM—Little palm that resembles Royal 
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Palm. Has ringed trunk only a foot thick, pinnate leaves are gray- 
ish-green and has cluster of orange-red fruits among leaves. 
Small size and moderate growth makes it a good urn specimen. 
Grows up to 25 feet in South Florida. 


SAW PALMETTO—Thought of by some as obnoxious weed, 
but has some value as landscape plant. Grows in clumps, best as 
informal shrubbery border. Grows 3 to 8 feet in height through- 
out entire State, can go to 40 ft. Has black fruits. 


SCRUB PALMETTO—Shrub having a recumbent, twisting stem. 
Has fan-shaped leaves with numerous filaments. Leaves are deep 
green and plant bears black fruits. Grows in most sections of 
State. 


SENEGAL DATE PALM—Leaning palm that grows in large 
clumps made up of many slender trunks, used as patio specimen. 
It’s a picturesque, easily grown palm, up to 20 feet high, in both 
Central and South Florida. 


SENTINEL PALM-—Tubbed specimen or lawn tree widely em- 
ployed for decoration. Grows up to 35 feet and only in South 
Florida. 


SILVER LANTANIA PALM—Stocky, fan-leaved palm with 
heavy bloom on leaves, which are quite large and of leathery 
texture. Edges of leaf stalks have reddish color. Palm is slow- 
growing but because of its distinctive appearance is very at- 
tractive. Grown in South Florida. 


SILVER PALM—Slender, fine-scale palm topped by small head 
of circular fan-leaves two feet across which are silvery white 
underneath. Has black fruits which are edible. Grows up to 25 
feet. Used for landscape specimens in South Florida. 


SOLITAIRE PALM—Beautiful small tree well adapted to tropi- 
cal portions of State. Reaches height of 20 ft. Leaf sheaths 
make upper shaft or column, where flowers are borne. Bright red 
fruits follow flowers. Desirable for small home grounds in South 
Florida. 


SPINDLE PALM—Trunk is smooth with a swelling or bulge be- 
low leaf cluster. Yellow band extends full length of leaf blade. 
Tree thrives in sun and shade and makes fast growth up to 25 
to 30 ft. South Florida Palm. 
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SPINY CLUB PALM—Very rare in Florida, usually slow-grow- 
ing. Found in Extreme South Florida. Have several slender 
ringed stems, heavily armed with long sharp spines. Quite dis- 
tinctive and attractive. 


SUGAR PALM-—Beautiful-rapid-growing tree in tropical sec- 
tions of the State. Reaches height of 40 feet and stem covered 
with old leaf sheaths and long, black coarse fibers. Sugar is ob- 
tained from sap and fibers are used for cordage. 


SYAGRUS WEDDELL PALM—One of best for indoor decora- 
tion, but used as outdoor plant in Southern Sections. Attains 
height of 8 ft. Has straight slender stem with dark green leaves. 
Four feet long dark green leaves droop adding to beauty. 


TODDY PALM—Attractive palm growing to 40 feet, with seeds 
borne on spikes which hang in long clusters resembling ropes 
of large beads. Flowering begins at top of tree and each season 
goes lower until produced near the ground when the plant dies. 
Trunk is fairly smooth. Grown in South Florida. 


UMBRELLA PALM —Spineless palm having thick, heavy trunk 
which reaches 30 ft. Light green leaves, borne in dense crown, 
are re-curving or arched. Most common as house plant in South 
Florida. 


WASHINGTON PALM-—Fan-leaved giant which attains height 
of 100 feet. Monumental tree finds greatest use for avenue plant- 
ing, but also used in parks. Has harsh thorns on both edges of 
leaf stalks. Grown throughout Florida. 


WHITE PRINCESS PALM—Rapid-growing palm of 30 feet. 
Trunk is slender, marked with rings and bulged at base. Leaves 
are 10 ft. long with dropping segments of light green or reddish 
cast in color. South Florida mainly. 


WINDMILL PALM—Slow-growing fan palm that has erect 
trunk clothed with abundance of black, hair-like fiber. Single 
hirsute stem gives palm distinction. Grown as free-standing 
specimen or in informal border. Grows up to 30 feet in northern 
and upper Central Florida. 
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Vines 


BAUHINIA GALPINI—Sprawling legume having thin, pendu- 
lous branches bearing typical two-lobed, ox-hoof leaves. Has 
brick-red color on expanded part of butterfly-like blossoms. 
Grown in Central and South Florida. 


BOUGAINVILLEA—Central and South Florida’s most beloved 
vine. Brilliant colors of many shades are available. May be 
trained on trees and masonry. 


CACTI—Rain-forest cacti serving as vines. These are epiphytic, 
clinging to palms or walls. Some produce most spectacular blos- 
soms in world. Night blooming cereus is one of them. Grown in 
South Florida. 


CAT’S CLAW VINE—Hardy, evergreen climber, bearing bril- 
liant yellow trumpets. Claw-like tendrils enable it to cling to 
many surfaces. Rapid growing and adapted to large expanses. 
Grown in South and Central Florida. 


CERIMAN—Tropical fruit vine having deeply cut leaves and is 
easily grown. Popular for indoor decoration. Grown in South 
Florida outdoors and as an indoor house plant elsewhere. 


CHALICE VINE—Favorite climber having single, 9-inch flowers 
that are cream-colored at anthesis, turning to deep yellow and dis- 
playing five purple-brown ridges in the throat. Grows luxuriantly 
and covers quickly. Grown in South Florida and in the warmest 
parts of the Ridge Section. 


COMBRETUM—Slender rambling shoots bearing leaves about 
six inches long, having spectacular one-sided clusters of rich red 
blossoms, which resemble giant tooth brushes. Grown in South 
Florida. 


CONFEDERATE JASMINE—Hardy, slow-growing evergreen 
which produces fragrant little pin-wheel blossoms. Excellent for 
arbors and screens and coverings for steep slopes. Grown through- 
out Florida. 


CONGEA—Has woody, branching stems bearing fuzzy leaves 
with most attractive terminal panicles made up of three white 
inch-long bracts around each blossom. The bracts turn from 
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white to lavender and then to dusky gray. Grown in southern 
Florida. 


CORAL VINE—Covers supporting devices with rampant ver- 
dure, has heart-shaped leaves and hanging panicles of rose- 
colored blossoms. Very decorative. Blooms are produced just 
before frost. Grown throughout Florida. 


COROMANDEL—Desirable ground cover for sunny expanses. 
Dainty lilac-flowered plant for most of year. A tender creeper. 
Grown in Central and South Florida. 


CREEPING FIG—Hardy, tenacious, evergreen climber that 
covers masonry walls and barren ground. Grown throughout 
Florida. Lacks flower color. 


CYDISTA—Related to painted trumpet, this vine is less grown for 
its attractive flowers than for the curiosity of the garlic odor of 
the crushed leaves. Pink or lavender flowers have veins of rose or 
purple and are followed by pods. Grown in South Florida. 


FLAME VINE—Central Florida’s most spectacular vine. Vigor- 
ous grower which needs constant pruning to keep it in check. 
Unusual orange-colored blossoms. Tropical creeper killed back 
by frost. 


GARLIC VINE—Grown for curiosity of strong odor of garlic 
when leaf is crushed. Has bell-shaped flowers of pink with deep 
veining followed by long pods. Member of bignonia family. 
Grown in South Florida. Very rare in Florida. 


GLORY-BOWER—Deep green foliage and attractive white and 
red blossoms make plant a favorite. Twining green stems need 
trellis for support. The red corolla extending beyond calyx has 
led to one common name: bleeding heart. Grown throughout 
Florida. 


GOLDEN CREEPER—One of showiest of vines with long, nar- 
row darkgreen leaves. From March to May it’s covered with 
sheet of glowing golden-yellow flowers borne in large clusters. 
Grows slowly in South Florida. 


HERALD’S TRUMPET—Huge vine grown for shading effect 
of large evergreen leaves and for white fragrant 6-inch flowers. 
Flowers best in full sun. Grown in Central and South Florida. 
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HORSFALL MORNING GLORY-—Both the waxy, dark green 
leaves and the large magenta-crimson flowers produced in De- 
cember and January make this a handsome vine. Sometimes 
there is a second bloom in early summer. Grown in South Florida. 


HUNTER'S ROBE—Colorful gold and green climber planted 
at base of palms. Also popular for indoor planters. Grown in 
South Florida. 


IV Y—Best for densely shaded location, has slender burgundy-red 
twigs with leaves of many different forms. Also used for decora- 
tive pots and indoor planters. Grown throughout Florida. 


JAPANESE HONEYSUCKLE-—Has fragrant, white flowers 
turning yellow, borne in pairs from the leaf axils, and black fruits. 
Vigorous, the vine tends to be low climbing only and makes fairly 
dense foliage cover for fence or trellises. Grown in North and 
Central Florida. 


JASMINE—Serves as evergreen vine when given vertical sup- 
port. White-flowered with a fragrant smell. Grown throughout 
Florida. Some varieties fruit, and others bloom year-round. 


MALAY JEWEL-VINE—Vigorous woody climber with com- 
pound leaves and many small leaflets. It bears quantities of small, 
white, fragrant, pea-like flowers in long racemes all during the 
summer and autumn. Grown in South Florida. 


MEXICAN FLAME VINE—Colorful, ever-blooming vine with 
bright, orange-red, daisy-like blossoms. Becomes warm weather 
annual in some sections. Grown throughout Florida. 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS—Large, white, many-petaled 
flowers, 6 to 8 inches across, open at night all summer long on 
this cactus. Green leaflets stem is three-angled, with sharp thorns 
along scalloped ridges. Flowers are followed by red edible fruits. 
South Florida scrambler. 


PAINTED TRUMPET—Robust vine that will form an impene- 
trable green wall when supported by trellis. Has lavender blos- 
soms in profusion in spring. Grown in North Florida. 


PODRANEA—Compound-leaved, neat climber having clusters 
of bell-shaped, pale pink flowers that are delicately striped in 
deeper tones. Delicate and charming. Grown in Central and 
South Florida. 
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PHILODENDRON—Popular foliage type vine, can be trained to 
grow up trees, or used as garden or urn specimen; very popular 
for indoor planters. Grown outdoors in South Florida, in colder 
sections as an indoor decorative subject. 


PORAN A—Vicgorous, profuse vine of the morning glory family. 
Has fragrant small white blossoms, produced in great numbers. 
Used for mantel arrangements. Grown in South Florida. 


QUEEN'S WREATH—Rough, straggly vine producing quanti- 
ties of lilac panicles. Unusually showy and easily grown. Has 
rough, sandpaper-like foliage. Grown in South Florida. 


RANGOON CREEPER—Rapid-growing, clambering bloomer 
admired for showy red flowers. Grown in South and warm parts 
of Central Florida. 


ROSES—Among the most beloved of all ornamental vines. Many 
varieties may be trained on trellises or arbors. Variety of colors, 
shapes and odors. Some are well adapted to Florida climate. 
Grown throughout State. 


SNOW-CREEPER—Vigorous evergreen, woody climber, covered 
in November and December with a profusion of tiny, fragrant, 
white flowers in panicles at tip of every branchlet. Leaves are 
large, heart-shaped and downy underneath. Grown in South 
Florida and often called Christmas Vine. 


SOLANUM—Blue-flowered climbers popular in frost-free areas. 
Grow vigorously, and produce foot-broad trusses of lilac-blue 
flowers. Grown in South and Central Florida. Has Black Berries, 
and often called Nightshade. 


STEPHANOTIS—Choice twining vine with shiny, leathery, op- 
posite leaves and fragrant white funnel-form flowers. Used in 


wedding bouquets. Grown in warm sections of Central and in 
South Florida. 


THUNBERGIA—Sweet clock vine which bears perfumed small 
white blossoms, other varieties have creamy purple-throated 
flowers or huge blue flowers. Popular ornamental. Grown in Cen- 
tral and South Florida. Rampant climber. Also known as sky- 
flower. 


TRUMPET HONEYSUCKLE—Native, high-climbing, evergreen 
vine with slender, twining stems bears at intervals during spring 
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and summer terminal spikes of coral red, tubular flowers, yellow 
within, which are not fragrant. Dark green foliage is not very 
dense. Red fruits set in after flowers. Grown in Central and 
North Florida. 


WINTER CREEPER—A hardy vine of Northwest Florida that 
may serve as elegant decoration for masonry or ground cover. 


WISTERIA—Graceful flowering vine, old garden favorite some- 
times climbing tall trees. Showy racemes of blue or white flowers 
come before leaves in springtime. Grown in North Florida. 


WOODEN ROSE—Rampant, tendriled, tropical climber with 
deeply cut leaves which produce yellow trumpets. Corollas shed 
and sepals continue to expand, becoming brown and woody. 
Ovary distends to form beige, papery heart of rose. Used for ar- 
rangements. Grown in South Florida. 


YELLOW JASMINE—Dweller of hardwood hammocks. Has 
twining, red stems, evergreen leaves and fragrant golden blos- 
soms. Used to soften a gable-end or to cover small arbor. Grown 


throughout Florida. 
lais 


CASHEW-—Tree yields an enlarged fleshy fruit, called cashew 
apple, of either bright red or yellow in color. Fruit is fragrant. 
juicy and astringent. A kidney-shaped true fruit projects from 
apple and when roasted this is the cashew nut as most people 
know it. Grown in South Florida. 


PECAN— Favorite nut of the Southland. Has thin shell and 
fleshy meat, used primarily by makers of candy, ice cream, and 
cakes. The meat is of good quality and flavor. Grown in North 
and Central Florida. Planted in December to February. Nuts are 
usually harvested in 4 to 6 years during October and November. 


TUNG—Fruit containing nut-like seeds from which oil used in 
paint, is extracted. The seeds are very poisonous. Grown in 
North and Central Florida. Planted in December and February 
and harvested in 4 to 6 years, usually in October and November. 
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ALOE VERA—A succulent, spiny-leaved plant whose leaves are 
long and fleshy. Juice from crushed leaves is used in ointments. 
Leaves themselves can be applied directly to area to be treated. 
Grown in South Florida and harvested in three to five years. 


BAY-BERRY-—This plant is also called Wax Myrtle. An ever- 
green shrub up to 35 feet in height. Trunk usually irregular and 
crooked. Leaves are aromatic, smooth and waxy. Berries are 
arranged in scattered groups along branches. Bark of root is 
used for medicinal purposes while the waxy fruits can be used in 
making candles and perfuming soaps. Grown throughout Florida 
and harvested in late fall. 


CASTOR BEAN—Tropical plant grown mostly in Central and 
South Florida. Leaves are large and fruits and flowers are grouped 
in clusters which occur at top of each stalk. Beans are collected 
when ripe and used for lubricating oils and medicines. Seed 
pumice is used for valuable fertilizer. Harvested in later summer. 


DEER TONGUE-—Plant having smooth stems from 2 to 4 feet 
high. Leaves are oblong, from 3 to 10 inches long, pale green in 
color and give off vanilla odor when crushed. Flowers are purple. 
Leaves contain coumarin which is used for flavoring. Grown in 
Central Florida. Harvested in July to September. 


ELDER-—Perennial shrub growing to 15 feet. Stem is grayish 
brown in color and bright green when outer skin is peeled off. 
Flowers are creamy-white and arranged in flat-topped clusters. 
Berries are purplish-black and edible. Flowers are used in medi- 
cine. Collected when in full bloom and dried. Grown throughout 
State and harvested in summer. 


GINGER—Tropical herb that might have commercial possibilities 
in Florida. One type, Jamaica, grows rapidly, produces good yield 
of rhizomes which are used for flavoring. Grown in South Florida 
and harvested in the winter months. 


JIMSON WEED—Herbaceous plants with yellow-greenish stems, 
grows to 6 feet. Crushed leaves have potato odor. Flowers are 
large and white, funnel-shaped, and seeds are produced in cap- 
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sules which burst open when ripe. Leaves and seeds are used for 
medicine. Grown throughout Florida and harvested in August. 


LEMON GRASS—Perennial with narrow leaves, with two crops 
being harvested each year, early in July and then again in Octo- 
ber. Grass is mowed, allowed to wilt, and then distilled to obtain 
oil of lemon grass, which is used for its aromatic quality. Grown 
in South Florida. 


PAPAY A—A tropical tree with fruit arranged along stem below 
each leaf. Ther are melon-like in appearance and highly-esteemed. 
Nearly all parts of papaya are used for medicine, but the dried 
juice (latex) is most important. This is scraped and collected 
from full-grown but unripe fruit by cutting into rind. Grown in 
South Florida and harvested in summer. 


PLEURISY ROOT—Perennial herb growing 2 to 3 feet high. 
Orange colored flowers are arranged in flat-topped cymes. Root 
shaped like a carrot which is used for medicine. Grown in North- 
east and South Florida. Harvested in early spring and fall. 


POKEWEED—Perennial herb with erect purplish red stem. 
Flowers are small and whitish in color arranged in clusters. 
Flowers are followed by dark purple berries. Root and berries are 
used for medicinal purposes. Grown throughout Florida and har- 
vested in August and November. 


QUEEN’S ROOT—Herbaceous perennial grows from 1 to 3 feet 
high. Stems clustered, flowers small and they have three seeds. 
Root is long and tapered, with a taste that’s bitter, acrid and 
pungent. Root is used for medicine. Harvested October to March 
and grown in Central and North Florida. 


SAW PALMETTO—Perennial shrub with slender leaf stalks with 
sharp spines along edges. Leaves light green to yellow in color. 
Fruit resembles small plum-like berries when ripe. Partially dried 
fruit is used for medicine. Grown through State in wild state. 
Harvested in August to January. 


SNAKE GRASS—One of the grasses of Rauwolfia family from 
which is produced one of most important drugs for treatment 
of low blood pressure. Grows wild in most sections of Florida, 
particularly southern end of State. 


SOUTHERN PRICKLY ASH—Small tree reaching a height of 
35 feet. Bark is purple-gray, aromatic and pungent and covered 
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with corky warts with a sharp thorn at the point. Dried bark is 
used for medicine and is frequently chewed for relief of tooth- 
ache. Berries too are used for medical purposes. Grown through- 
out Florida. Harvested in late summer or fall. 


SPEARMINT—Wild plant that can be cultivated whose oil is 
used for medical purposes. Greatest demand, however, is for con- 
fectionary, perfume and chewing gum industries. Leaves are 
used for flavor for cold drinks and also as a garnish for meat. 
Grown throughout Florida. Harvested in June and October. 


SWEET GUM—Large tree to 100 feet high. Leaves resemble 
those of the Maple tree but with 5 to 7 lobes. Excretion of sap, 
by wounding the tree, is used for medical purposes and for indus- 
trial purposes. Grown throughout Florida. Harvested in spring 
when sap rises. 


WILD INDIGO—Smooth, slender perennial herb, with stems 
and leaves somewhat waxy and with bushy branches. Grows to 3 
feet. Leaves are dark bluish-green in color with light green stripe. 
Flowers are canary-yellow. Root used for medical purposes and 
also for dye. Grown in Central Florida and harvested in fall. 


WILD YAM ROOT—Perennial herb with slender stems that 
twine over bushes, has heart-shaped leaves, flowers that are 
small greenish-yellow. Seed is borne in three-winged capsule. 
Rhizome is used for medicine. Grown in North Florida and 
harvested in August. 


YELLOW JASMINE-—Perennial woody climber with purplish 
slender stem. Flower is yellow and funnel-shaped. Roots are 
used for medical purposes. Grown in all parts of Florida and 
harvested in autumn. 
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BLACKBERRY-—Large, firm, black berry grown commercially 
for eating fresh, dried, canned, juiced or preserved. Grown in 
North Florida. Planted in January through March and harvested 
in one to two years in summer. 


BLUEBERRY—Black or blue-black, globular-shaped, small 
fruits having white waxy or powdery coating and grown in 
clusters. Grown in North Florida. Planted in December through 
March and harvested in two to three years, usually in May 
through August. 


DEWBERRY—Popular name for trailing blackberries. Grown 
in North Florida. Planted in January through March. Harvested 
in one to two years, usually in early October. 


ELDERBERRY—Berries grown in clusters on a shrub that 
grows as far south as Lake Okeechobee. Berries have acid flavor, 
make a refreshing drink and are used in pies. Harvested in the 
summer months. 


HAW-—Small apple-type fruits prized for jelly of distinctive 
flavor and color. Red-fruited mayhaws ripen in late April and 
May. Found in low wet areas. Grown in North and Central 
Florida. Harvested in spring. 


HUCKLEBERRY- —These berries differ from blueberries in that 
they contain only a few large seeds whereas the blueberry has 
many inconspicuous small seeds. Used the same as blueberry. 
Grown in North Florida and harvested in early summer. 


KEY GRAPE—Large fair-sized berries in good bunches. Main 
use is in wines while also eaten as fresh fruit. Grown in the Keys. 
Usually harvested in summer. 


MULBERRY—A small sweet white, red or black fruit, too sweet 
to be used for jelly and eaten mostly fresh as breakfast fruit. 
Similar to blackberry but without seeds. Several varieties bear 
through period of several winter months. Grown throughout 
Florida. 


RASPBERRY- —Tropical purple-black or red fruit of good flavor 
produced in abundance in winter and spring months. Plants pro- 
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duce long, arching canes which possess sharp thorns. Fruits can 
be used in jellies and eaten fresh. Grown successfully in Central 
and South Florida. 


STRAWBERRY—Luscious red fruit, grown on trailing vine, 
has delicious flavor, delicate aroma and rich beauty. Half the 
counties in North and Central Florida grow these berries. Planted 
in fall and harvested in March through June. 


YOUNGBERRY—Large luscious dark red berry, which is cross 
between loganberry and dewberry. Four to six times the size 
of ordinary raspberry, it resembles it in color and flavor. Grown 
throughout northwestern Florida. Planted in November through 
May and harvested in one to two years in late summer or early 


Cover [^ jus [5 


(Non Grass) 


ALGERIAN IVY—Sub-tropical relative of the English Ivy. It 
is a shade lover and is excellent ground cover under evergreen 
trees. Tolerant of salt spray. Grown in North Florida. 


ARTILLERY PLANT—Succulent herb, which grows lustily, 
much branched, fine-leaved perennial recommended for warmer 
sections. Cannot be treaded upon. Grown in South Florida. 


BEACH MORNING GLORY—Native to coastal beaches, this 
rampant vine is adapted to landscape use as good ground cover 
for sands of salt water beaches. Succulent herb with trailing 
stems and large thick leaves. Pink flowers appear in summer. 
Grown in Central and South Florida. 


CAROLINE YELLOW JASMINE—Prized chiefly as a flowering 
vine, this species covers banks and slopes too steep for mowing. 
Intolerant of shade and drought. Grown in North and Central 
Florida. 


CONFEDERATE JASMINE—Tough, woody vine that grows 
slowly to form mat over shaded ground. Beautiful evergreen that 
is hardy and long-lived. Grown throughout Florida. 
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COROMANDEL—Vigorous herb that may climb bushes if al- 
lowed. This plant can be mowed like grass. It blooms all fall, 
winter and spring with spikes of purplish flowers. Grown in 
South Florida. 


CREEPING LILY TURF—Perennial grass-like herb that has 
tough leaves, which is adapted to shady locations. Grown in 
North and Central Florida. Endures through most conditions. 


DWARF LILY TURF—Narrow-leaved, tufted perennial which 
is an excellent ground cover for shady areas. Leaves are only one- 
fourth as broad and fiower stalks less tall and less showy than 
Creeping Lily Turf. Grown in northern and Central Florida. 


DICHONDRA—Native perennial with little round leaves, it forms 
a green mantel. Sometimes it’s used for lawn instead of grass. 
May be purchased in sods. Grown throughout Florida. 


FIG-MARIGOLD—Valuable cover for seaside gardens. Succu- 
lent herb that endures heat, drought and salt spray. Splendid 
for dry, rocky places, barren slopes and other exposures. Grown 
in Central and South Florida. 


IVY—Makes excellent ground cover where grass won’t grow. 
Grown throughout Florida. 


PARTRIDGE-BERRY—Native evergreen herb that forms dense 
mats in damp woods under deep shade. Growth is slow and no 
mowing or shearing needed. Used under live oaks and laurel 
oaks. Grown in North and Central Florida. 


RUNNING-MYRTLE—Trailing evergreen herb covers ground 
about 6 inches high. Blue flowers are borne in spring and early 
summer. Good cover on shaded, well-drained soils. Grown in 
North Florida. 


SELAGINELLAS—Looks like fern and covers ground around 
tree trunks. Has beautiful filigree leaves but will not endure sun, 
clipping, trampling or frost. Grown in South Florida or in pro- 
tected places elsewhere. 


SHORE JUNIPER —Makes satisfactory covering for open sunny 
stretch of sand. Slow to get started. Compact branches bear 
tiny, blue-green leaves. Shade is not tolerated. Grown in North 
and Central Florida. 
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STRAWBERRY-GERANIUM—Perennial herb makes good 
ground cover in rocky soils and in partial shade. Has long slender 
runners like the strawberry plant and has leaves the size and 
shape of geraniums. Grown in North Florida. 


WANDERING JEW—Perennial succulent herb that will form 
dense green mat. Recommended for under trees, below leggy 
shrubs and for softening walls of planters. Grown throughout 
Florida, but is injured by frost. 


WEDELIA—Yellow-flowered member of daisy family. Creeps 
along and roots when branches touch ground to form heavy green 
mat. Used in planting strips and on sloping ground. Grown in 
South Florida. One of best covers for sun and partial shade. 


WINTERCREEPER—Low evergreen shrub excellent for ground 
cover under trees or for use on banks and slopes. Will climb 
shrubs and trees if not kept in bounds. Grown in North Florida. 
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AFRICAN LILY—Clusters of large, blue funnel-shaped flowers 
are borne at top of tall scape during summer and early fall. 
Strap-shaped leaves arise from Rhizome. Grown throughout 
Florida. 


ALSTROEMERIA—Grown for unusual spotted flowers. Diff- 
cult for amateurs to grow since suitable only for shaded, northern 
exposures. Grown in North and Central Florida. 


AMARYLLIS—Strap-shaped leaves arise from bulb, usually 
evergreen, with large, trumpet-shaped flowers borne in clusters 
of two to five in spring on stout scape. Many named varieties. 
Grown throughout Florida. 


AMAZON LILY—Popular pot plant, with large dark green 
leaves. During winter clusters of four or five waxy white flowers 
like large narcissus blossoms are borne on tall scapes. Grown 
in South Florida. 


BLOOD LILY—Showy, red inflorescence of this unusual bulb con- 
sists of many dozen slender flowers forming a sphere about 6 
inches in diameter at top of stout stalk a foot high. From the 
bulb arises a green stem, spotted with dark red, bearing three 
or four broad leaves. Grown throughout Florida. 


CALADIUM—Beautiful arrow-shaped leaves arising from tubers 
show variety of bright colors. Many varieties. Grown through- 
out Florida. 


CRINUM—Broad strap-shaped leaves often over 4 feet long, with 
flowering scapes of great clusters of fragrant flowers, in colors 
of white, pink, rose, striped white and carmine. Grown through- 
out Florida. 


DAHLIA—Decorative flower with big blossoms on each plant. 
Grown best in North and Central Florida. 


DAY-LILY—Although classified as a bulb plant, most Florida 
gardeners consider it perennial. Very popular. Hardiness, long 
blooming period, brilliant coloring and freedom from pests make 
it one of most beloved. Many varieties. Constantly growing 
leaves give it appearance of evergreen shedding dead leaves and 
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long stalks of trumpet-shaped flowers of various colors and 
shades make it an important shrubbery border plant. Also used 
in clumps in bays. 


EASTER LILY—Large white trumpets of this plant are familiar 
sight in the spring in all sections of the State. There are a num- 
ber of varieties with an equal number of types of colors. No 
other true lily is as well adapted to Florida as this one. 


FREESIA—Grown throughout Florida this species has fragrant 
flowers of white, yellow, pink, orange, red, mauve or blue, borne 
in a raceme of six to eight trumpet shaped blossoms. Flowers 
stand like birds on a perch. 


GLADIOLUS—Chief item in Florida's cut-flower industry, these 
flowers are popular garden flowers throughout the State. Offered 
in bewildering array of colors, with only blue missing. Sword- 
shaped leaves arise from a corm and flowers are borne in a tal! 
spike rising well above the foliage. 


GLORY-LILY—This species has large showy flowers of crimson, 
except that basal part of each petal is yellow. Climbs by tendrils 
at tip of leaves. From 2 to 8 flowers may be produced on un- 
branched vine. Grown throughout Florida. 


IRIS—Only in hills of North and Northwestern Florida do these 
species succeed. The white-flowered variety is the only bearded 
iris thriving widely in this State. Conditions are generally not 
satisfactory. 


JACOBEAN-LILY- —Bright red flowers of this bulb are about 4 
inches across and resemble in form an orchid. Borne singly on 
slender scape. Grown throughout Florida. 


LYCORIS LILY—Two species are cultivated here. One with 
golden-yellow flowers and the other with red flowers. Both have 
clusters of flowers on tall scapes and produce strap-shaped leaves. 
Grown throughout the State. 


MONTBRETIA—Dainty flowers of this species, resembling 
miniature gladiolus, are produced in slender spikes. Grown 
throughout Florida. 


NARCISSUS—An important commercial crop, this is widely 
grown as a late winter flower for bedding or cutting. Has from 
four to eight fragrant flowers in a cluster, with small light yellow 
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crowns and slender grass-like leaves about a foot long. Number 
of varieties. Grown throughout Florida. 


RANUNCULUS—From one to four double flowers in all shades 
of yellow or red are borne on sturdy stems a foot high from a 
basal rosette of leaves. Good for cutting or landscape color. 
Grown throughout Florida. 


ROMAN HYACINTH—Plants of white, pink or blue flowers are 
sometimes grown as garden plants. Several slender stalks of 
flowers are produced from each bulb. Grown throughout the 
State. 


SNOWFLAKE—Much like a dwarf narcissus in foliage, this plant 
bears from four to eight nodding, bell-shaped flowers on a slender 
scape. Petals are white with green tips. Nearest approach to 
lily of the valley. Grown in North and Central Florida. 


SPIDER LILY—Curious, fragrant, white flowers are borne in 
clusters on stout scape, with each flower having 6-inch tube, with 
six slender petals and a 3-inch cup formed by stamens. Grown 
throughout the State. 


STAR-OF-BETHLEHEM—Fragrant star-shaped flowers of this 
bulb are white with black pistil, borne on large clusters on tall 
scape. Leaves are like amaryllis. Grown throughout Florida. 


TIGER FLOWER—Garish colors of the triangular flowers of 
this bulb make them distinctive. Blossoms are from 5 to 6 inches 
across with three large red petals spotted with yellow and 
purple. Buds are borne on clusters on tall scapes and open in 
succession. Grown throughout the State. 


TUBEROSE—Most fragrant flower in the garden is this plant, 
whose waxy white blossoms are borne in spikes at the top of 
slender, leafy stem from a sparse basal rosette of grass-like 
foliage. Foliage dies after bloom is over. Grown throughout 
Florida. Both single and double flowers are grown. 


TULIP—No tulip is adapted for culture in Florida, but certain 
varieties may be planted for spring bloom. The cup-shaped flower 
of the tulip and the many vivid colors endear it to most gardners. 
Grown in North and Central Florida. 


WATSONIA—Has foliage similar to gladiolus, but taller flower 
spikes and smaller flowers whose petals are all alike. Several 
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varieties are available with colors in shades of red, lavender and 
white. Grown throughout Florida. 


WHITE CALLA —Flower is a large white spathe that encloses the 
spike of an inconspicuous true flower. These plants thrive every- 
where in Florida but only in South Florida can they be grown as 
perennials. 


ZEPHYR-LILY—Known as fairy lily, this plant has slender, 
grass-ike leaves and a taller scape bearing a single lily-like 
flower. There are a half-dozen varieties with various colors. 
Grown throughout Florida. 
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BERMUDA GRASS—Creeping perennial grass that is an im- 
portant pasture and lawn grass. Grown throughout Florida. New 
varieties make Florida’s finest lawns and putting greens. Planted 
during spring and summer. Considered pest in cultivated fields. 


CARPET GRASS—Perennial grass formerly regarded as pas- 
ture grass but now being used for lawns because it retains color 
well in cool weather and resists insects and diseases. Grown 
throughout Florida on fertile, moist soils. Planted in March 
through July. 


CENTIPEDE GRASS—Perennial forming dense, close sod, used 
primarily for lawn grass, but also for pasture. Grows by runners. 
Grown throughout Florida. Best planted when there is plenty of 
moisture. 


ITALIAN RYEGRASS-— Principal grass used for supplemental 
winter color and cover. Usually interseeded with perennial 
grasses that turn brown from cold. Seeded in early fall. Often 
used to furnish quick temporary cover. Dies out with advent of 
hot spring weather. 


MANILA GRASS—Relatively new lawn grass in Florida, widely 
advertised under trade name of Flawn and Zoisia. Slow-growing, 
deep-rooted, fine-leaved grass, somewhat resembling Bermuda. 
Grass is green in winter and tolerant of salt spray. Grown 
throughout Florida. 


PENSACOLA BAHIA—Forms coarse, open, uneven turf and 
merits use on extensive areas where low cost, low maintenance 
and cover takes precedence over turf quality, tolerant of cold. 
Established from seed. 


ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS—A favorite lawn grass in Florida, it 
forms a pretty green mat which is easily cut and grows rapidly. 
Susceptible to chinch bugs—which are difficult to eliminate. 
Grown throughout Florida. Planted any time. Deep green color 
year-round under proper management. 
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BAGPOD—Robust annual weed with straight, slender stems, 
alternate leaves with up to 26 pairs of leaflets. Two to five flowers 
in cluster are sweet-pea shaped and yellow striped with pink 
or entirely red. Pods are elliptic, pointed at both ends and bulged 
over two seeds. Green seeds contain most toxic principles to all 
livestock except horses. 


BITTERWEED—Annual or biennial with green stems widely 
branched above middle. Leaves are inch long, narrow and strap- 
like and numerous. Flower heads are daisy-like in shape and both 
rays and disk-like centers are bright yellow. All parts contain 
some poison to horses and mules and cows. 


BOXWOOD—Shrub with many upright branches and twigs 
thickly clothed with pairs of round or oval, thick leathery leaves. 
Bark and leaves contain toxic alkaloids. Bitter taste prevents 
livestock from eating large quantities. 


BRACKEN—Coarse, herbaceous fern. Leaves are produced 
singly and leaf-blades are roughly triangular in shape. No flowers. 
Spores are borne in line of tiny sacs along edge of lower side of 
leaves. Poisonous to livestock. 


CAROLINA-JESSAMINE-—High climbing woody vine that pro- 
duces slender upright stems. Short-stalked leaves are simple and 
in pairs. Clear yellow sweet-scented flowers produced in winter 
and early spring are borne in small clusters in profusion. Seed 
pods are brown and contain small winged seeds. Flowers, leaves 
and roots contain poison. Cattle, horses and smaller livestock 
susceptible to poison. 


CASTOR BEAN-—Robust annual herb with erect green or red 
stems covered with white, waxy coating. Leaf-blades are thin 
with prominent ribs, green or reddish and star-shaped. Flower 
clusters produced at end of branches and colored greenish white 
or reddish brown. Fruits are erect, oval, green or red and covered 
with stiff, fleshy spines. Seeds, three in each pod, as usually 
mottled white and black. All parts of plant poisonous to livestock. 


CHERRY-LAUREL—Shrub with black, dull crooked trunks with 
many lateral branches. Often used as hedge or tree. Alternate 
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leaves are short-stalked and leaves are elliptic and bear sharp 
teeth along margins. Pinkish white flowers appear in late winter 
in thick racemes. Bluish-black fruits are borne in clusters. Dried 
twigs and branches are poisonous to livestock. 


CHINABERRY —Small tree with large trunk. Alternate leaves 
are twice divided into numerous leaflets. Fragrant flowers pro- 
duced on long-stalked, much-branched axillary clusters. Flowers 
composed of five or six narrow purplish petals surrounding pale 
column of stamens. Fruit is smooth, globular, yellow and the 
large stone contains five or six seeds in small cavities. Berries, 
flowers, leaves and bark contain toxic principles for livestock. 


COCKLEBUR—Robust annual weed with alternate, long-stalked 
and simple leaves. Whole plant feels rough to touch. Stems 
spotted with dull red patches. Flowers are greenish and incon- 
spicuous, fruits are prominent, being pods of green or brown, 
covered with hooked prickles and bearing two longer hard spines 
at end. Germinating seeds and young seedlings contain poison 
dangerous to all classes of livestock. 


COMMON LANTANA—Herbaceous perennial, with widely 
branched stems, brittle at joints, usually square, green or brown 
and armed with weak, sharp spines. Leaves are stalked and aro- 
matic when crushed. Creamy white, yellow or pink flowers, 
changing to orange or scarlet are borne in long-stalked clusters. 
Fruits, green to blue or black contain one bony seed. Plant con- 
tains substance which makes skin of livestock eating it sensitive 
to sunlight. 


COMMON OLEANDER—Woody shrub producing many stems in 
dense clump. Numerous short-stalked leaves borne in pairs. 
Flowers are borne in upright clusters at end of branches. Colors 
are white through pink, creamy yellow and rose to deep red. Pods 
are long, narrow, cylindrical and paired. Numerous seeds are 
furnished with brown hairs. Green and dry leaves most poison- 
ous, to humans as well as to livestock. 


EASTER LILY—Low, herbaceous, perennial bulbous plant, com- 
monly growing in clumps. Leaves are narrow and grass-like, 
usually erect and bluish-green. Flowers are borne erect, composed 
of six petal-like parts like six-pointed star, white or pinkish in 
color. Yellow stamens in center. Seed pods are three-angled. 
Bulbs are most poisonous part. 
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ELDERBERRY-—Weak shrub that forms thicket. Flowers are 
tiny but borne in flat-topped clusters. Purple fruits are about 
one-eighth inch in diameter. Fresh leaves, flowers, uncooked 
berries and roots of plant poisonous. 


HYDRANGEA-—Shrub with reddish brown or tan stems and 
twigs. Leaves are scalloped or lobed so that they resemble oak 
leaves. Tiny white flowers are borne in large pyramidal panicles 
often foot long. Color becomes brownish with age. Poison to 
horses and cows. 


JIMSONWEED- —Large annual weed, with several wide-spreading 
branches at top of stem. Leaves are smooth, stalked and pointed. 
Erect flowers are short-stalked, funnel-shaped but flaring out to 
five-pointed star of white or pale blue in color. Four-celled fruit 
is dry, hard, capsule, green then turning brown and covered with 
hard, sharp prickles. Pod splits into four sections. Seeds are 
most poisonous, but all parts harmful, to livestock as well as 
children. 


JOHNSON GRASS—Coarse, weedy perennial grass with rough 
scaly rhizomes. Flowering stems are erect, light green, with long 
narrow leaves. Flower cluster is terminal and bears numerous 
flowers and seeds. Similar to sorghum in that when raised under 
drought conditions potentially dangerous to livestock. 


NIGHTSHADE-—Tender low-growing plant with spreading stems, 
rather short leaf-stalks. Leaves are oblong with wavy margins. 
Flowers, borne in stalked clusters, are white, star-shaped with 
yellow protruding center. Small berries become purple with age 
and contain flat-yellowish seeds in greenish pulp. Leaves and 
unripe berries most poisonous to livestock. 


OAKS—tThese trees vary in size with variety of leaf sizes and 
shapes. Fruits are acorns. Poisoning in cattle and sheep occurs 
as result of eating burs, green shoots and young leaves in ex- 
clusive diet. 


POKEWEED—Robust herbaceous plant having thick fleshy 
roots. Stems are much branched and colored green or purple. 
Leaves are spear-shaped. White flowers in summer are borne 
in narrow clusters. Flat, purple-black berries contain several 
seeds. All parts of the plant poisonous to livestock and to chil- 
dren who eat berries. 
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PRICKLY POPPY—Upright plants one to three feet tall with 
long leaves and large sharp spines along margins. Flowers are 
white or yellow with cluster of yellow stamens. Oval pods con- 
tain upright spines. Poisoning and mechanical injury occurs from 
prickly fruit. 


RATTLEBOX-—Shrub with slender, stiff and usually crooked 
trunk with long, stalked and pinnate leaves having up to 20 
pairs of leaflets. Flowers borne in pendant clusters are sweet- 
pea shaped, orange to red in color on short slender stalks. Pods 
are green turning brown, slightly flattened and pointed at both 
ends. Seeds are oblong and brown. Seed has saponin, toxic sub- 
stance. Kills sheep, chickens and pigeons. 


SHOWY CROTALARIA—Robust annual plant with erect some- 
what-ribbed stem bearing stout ascending branches. Yellow flow- 
ers are pea-shaped and borne in spikes. Smooth pods of 2 inches 
are inflated, light green becoming black when ripe. Seeds are 
black and glossy and entire plant is smooth and waxy. Natural 
cases of poisoning noted among livestock who have eaten seeds. 


SORGHUM—Coarse annual grass with long, narrow, white, gray 
or yellow leaves. Flower cluster or seed head varies in length 
and may be dense or open and have branches erect or spreading. 
Seeds and kernels vary in size and shape and color. When raised 
under drought conditions and harvested and dried quickly, it is 
potentially dangerous for livestock. 


TUNG OIL TREE—Foliage, sap and fruit of this tree contain 
saponin and will poison cattle, horses and chickens, who have 
access to broken branches and prunings. Tree needs little de- 
scription, grown mostly in North Florida. 


WILD CHERRY—Native tree with smooth, glossy bark with 
alternate slender-stalked leaves having numerous teeth along 
edges. Small white flowers produced early in spring on lateral 
twigs which have 20 or more stalked flowers. Glossy dark purple 
fruits are edible and have a sweet acid flavor. Young shoots or 
broken and discarded branches poisonous to livestock. 


